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Art.1. Aa Hiftory of the principal Rivers of Great Britain. 
V2). 1. Folio. 312 pages, with 46 coloured Plates. Price 51. gs. 
in boards. Boy dells. 1794. 

Time, that obliterates language, equally affects by it’s revo- 
lution the furface of the globe and the local eitablifhments of it’s 
race; hence the importance of geography in all it’s branches. 
Without recurring to that innate affection, which attaches 
the mountaineer to his Alps, and the Kamtfchadale to the flats 
of his defart, the energy of human curiofity renders every fpot 
on the globe interefting to man. Topography mutt be courted by 
all whom itudy connects with the pait, or expectation, circume 
flances, and pofleilion, with the prefent ftate of country and place. 
When the topographer dire¢ts his labours to defcribe fpots im- 
portant to all ages from their celebrity of fituation, or the 
achievements of their inhabitants, no minutenefs of detail, no 
delineation of mouldering objects and fugitive appearances, can 
be deemed trifling. ‘Thus we follow Pauianias with unceafing 
curiofity trom Athens to Delphy, over mountain and dale, from 
temple to temple, from itatue to picture, iifien to his anecdote, 
retrace his obiect, nor even reje&t his romance; and thus we join 
the delineator of the banks and fhores ot the Thames, though 
he neither aftonifl, with cataracts, nor enchant with elyfiums, 

hilft to pretent and future contemplation he traces the moft im- 
portant part wu. a country dear to fame, whofe race nearly peopled 
one hemifphere, balances the power of both, diftributes the 
wealth of the globe, irradiates fcience, foars on the wing of 
fancy, the firft in difcovery and every uleful art. 

The plan of this undertaking defervediy merits our unlimited 
approbation, as having been formed on a comprehenfive and 
Well confidered view ot the fubject. In topographical works it is 
feldoin, except in the maps which accompany them, that we 
can trace the variations that mark the courfe of a river; and the 
characterillics of the country through which it paffes are ufually 
left to verbal defeription, whilft the arrift’s illuftrations are con- 
ined to materials felected in a defultory manner, and contribute 
little towards general explanation. In the prefent fyftematic 
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the oud has been properly employed in fpecifically exhibiting 
what words cannot deferibe, but tn a manner too indefinite to 
eitablith any dittinct ideas Having thus exprefi ed our approe 
bation of the defien, we fhall proceed to offer fuch remarks as 
have oceurred to us on the execution ot it : truiling that, at the 
cormencement of fuch an undertaking they may be applied to 
advantace. 


The firft requifite in each department of fuch a work, is fidelity . 
the fecond, to feleét and arrange with 1 mpi irtiality the various ma- 
rials that demand attention. The artiit and the hiitorian are 
equally bound to lay atfide local partialities, and to allow preference 
to objects only in proportion to their importance when this a 
departed from, the fcale by which we are to judge of the whole 
wn a degree atk ae. Such are the requilites, “ e proceed to che 
confideration of the parts. 


oe 
- 


On the firit in {pectic yn of the volume, the attention will natu- 
rally be engaged by the prints, which not only embellith, but 
conititute a fundamental part ot the work. ‘They are executed 
in aqua tinta, on an etched outline, and flain ed in imitation of 
drawings. Their ettect, though for touch and tafle they cannot 
be fup pofed ¢ equal to the origin: il defigns, is light and pleafing 
and the van ations of colour add, j in our opinion 1, to the facility “of 
difcriminating objeéts where the parts of the views are many and 
fmall: they are forty-fix in number, and we acknowledge our- 
felves furprifed to have met with a greater varicty of {cenery 
than we had reafon to expect; yet Mr. Farington appears in his 
felection to have unit rmly contined himfelf within th 1¢ limits pre- 
fcribed, and neither to have facrificed to compk aifance, nor to have 
been feduced by the charms of objects lefs effential to his plan. Of 
hdelity we can judge only from what we have been able to com- 
pare; and as thofe we have compared may be pronounced aus 
thentic reprefentations of the fcenes, we do not hetitate to fuppofe 
An uniform attention to exa¢ inefs 3 inall. This volume then con- 
tains a ‘fesi s of views, which in fucceffion form a chain of repre- 
fentations ot the country through which the Thames pafles, s, from 
it's fource to the tx » by which thofe to whom the opportunity ot 
Ine th e rel fpeGlive fituations is deni ied, may form a gradual i dea 


1 a 
of the whole. 


Betore we proceed to the hiftory itfelf, we are to notice the 
preface, the firlt paragrs aph of which, as it contains the general 


character of the fubyect and the author’s plan, we lay before the 
reader. Pret. P. ix. 

* The Infory of a river muft, generally, involve an account 
of the principal cireumitances, and mott beautiful parts, of the 
country th ough which it flows. F r the convenience of fitua- 
tion, We find every town of the leaft confequence, placed in the 
whey, ot be river; and the charm of {cenery has occafio: ned 


many a ftately m: intion, or elegant feat, to enrich a fimilar fitua 

tion. VW Vhile mocern taite rejoices in fuch a pofition for its 

i V, Our forciathers sous ht the fire am for the accommo dation : 
“h 


ihe cattle, in former times, rofe to guard the ford ; 
on the river’s bank, folitary lanctity founded the monaftic 
abods. 
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abode. Hence it appears, that the beauties of nature, whether 
‘n their wild or decorated ttate ; the hiftory of cities, towns, and 
villages; the remains of antiquity, whether military or reli- 
gious ; the difplay of modern art, Whether in buildings, gardens, 
or larger domains, are fo many dittinct parts of the vanous and 
important fubject. In fhort, the hiitory of a river is the hiftory 
of whatever appears on its banks ; from metropolitan magnifi- 
cence to village fimplicity ; from the habitations of kings to the 
hut of the fifherman; from the woody brow, which is the pride 
of the landfeape, to the fecret plant that is vilible only to the 
eve of the botanift. Nor mutt the river hiftorian content himfelf 
with exilling circumiflances: itis his office to relate the pait, as 
well as to defcribe the pretent ; and while he gives the hiftory, or 
reprefents the antiquities connected with the fcenes before him, 
he muft delineate the feenes themfelves. Indeed, he mutt fome- 
times throw upon the fame page, hiiiorical relation and antiqua- 
rian refearch ; the criticifm of modern tafte, and the fketch of 
landfeape beauty. Such are the difliculties that arife to him who 
undertakes the hiftory of a river; and thefe difficulties are more 
peculiarly connected with the hifiory of the Thames. 

‘ The effect of the fublime is attonifhment, and the effect of 
beauty is pleafure. The Thames, therefore, which has nothing 
of the former, and a profufion of the latter, is formed only to 
pleafe. This river poffeffes no great outline of compofition, no 
formidable features of nature ; it knows not the incumbent moun- 
tain, or the bold promontory : 





No rifted cliffs 
Dart their white heads, and glitter through the gloom. 

Its hills rife not to the clouds, but fink into the paftures, or purfue 
each other in pleafing perfpective. Inflead of the black foreit, 
we fee only an alluring fhade; and tor the favage wild and 
lengthening walle, we have the cheerful beauty of the fylvan 
fcenc, and the attraflive charm of embellifhed nature. Inilead 
of the rufliing torrent, the foamy cataract, and difcoloured wave, 
the Thames offers a filver ftream, 

Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.’ 

The hittory itfelf opens with the defcription of the river’s 
fource ; this we feleét, not only as the principal object of the 
reader's curiofity, but as the moft unequivocal fpecimen of the 
author’s manner and flyle. p. 1. 

‘ The Thames, a river which contributes fo much to the 
beauty, the wealth, and magnificence of our country, like many 
men of great name, and nations of high renown, is traced to an 
humble fource. 

‘ This river, which refrefhes, with its gentle wave, the feats 
of learning, the palaces of kings, and the habitations of the rich 
and great,—conneéts the commerce of the provinces which it 
adorns, with the metropolis which it dignifies,—and, rolling on, 
with the returning tide, through thofe {uperb arches which unite 
its Oppoite fhores, conneéts the commerce of the metropolis with 
fiat ot the world; and continuing its courfe through the vaft 
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ratus of trade on its banks, and by the royal arfe: nals, the 


; ’ : oe we wee 
rories of that flrength which tormms the national defence 


oteétion, it expands at length, till, itfelr a fea, 1¢ mingles 


‘his river rifes in a confined feene of paitoral nature.—Ina 


‘ , 
ll valley, adorned with a few feuttered hawthorns, and where, 
he dry months, the fheep find paflure, is the fountain which, 

tt d by many a {fe cret {pri i and many a tributary ream, 
, in the language of Cam den, the chief of britith rivers, 

fe hiftory it 1s the office of theie pages to rec ‘ord. 
¢‘ The oj inion that its criginal name is Ifis, and that it has no 
tent to the me of Thames, till its ¢ sonflucnee with the 
e river Tame, in the vicinity of Dorcheifler, in the county of 
xford, has no authority butin the fictions of the poet, who, 
of] bably availed himfelf of the latin appellation Thamefis, 
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} : r~ Y ' } > ? ro . he 
ich the river 1s defcribed, thr yughout its courie, in the 
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ancient maps of England, to form the fubject of the old 
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latin poem, named the Marriage ef the Tame and the Tfs; which 
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s biographer attributes, among other poetical effulions, 


oreat antiqi ary him 
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Doctor Cam pbell, in his Political Survey of Britain, 1s of 
n, that the fources of the Thames are four rivulets, which 


in Gloucefterfhire ;— 


ri -*. 55. 
Ti, and the Lis 5 se thefe, he AGUS, 


ifferent ae irts of the Cotfwould hills 
» the Colx, the Ch: 


having touched Wilthhire, and joined their waters in one 


via 


nne 
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la little below Lechlade, form a deep and copions ft ream, 


which there becomes navi: gab le tor lar ree barge Sy and 1s conit: antly, 


after it leaves this place, whatever poctical writers may pretend, 
called the Thames.” 

‘ But however current the E bap ufble etymology of the con- 
joined names of the Tame and the Ifis may have been, and hows 
ever refpectable the writers who have delivered their varying 
a ons upon the fubject. the learned author of the Additions 

} Upon the Lluoject, the learned author of the Aaaitions 


xcen’s Britanma has tairlv and fully decided, that this 


was anciently called the Thames long betore it receives 


iters of the Tam >; aha procuces the following authorities 


OU, hat OVINTION ** Jn an ancient charter granted to 
Alahelm of Malmibury, there is particular mention made 
in lands on the eat fide of the ris er, cuysus cocebehal 

ta ad vaduin gui appellatur & rer ford 5 and this ford 13 
re. The tame dppeadrs trom feveral charters to the ab- 
PAUTDOUPY aie ved] AM, ana from the old deeds relating 


leaice s ane, perhaps, i may be with fafety affirmed, that 


inter Or a thentic hiitory, inder the 
8, inceec, is not jo much as heard of but among 


. the to : ' '% . i ~ = — } . my “ 1, ‘ 
» the common people, from its head to Oxford, calling 


‘ 4 ms 


no ofier hame than that of ‘Lhames.—So alfo the faxon 


, rrory ww ' ‘ yiat > . * tf le- . - | } } I 
cre \ O:rh Whence ¢ Lil l ms im} ned baba ty comes) 1S a piait 
eu4 1 * #} - . } ; r 
uethice, that ft t peopie neve dre amed Of an y fuch col jyunce 
’ ¥ ’ ** oe 
yn. But further.—al] our hif 


rians who mention the incur 
thelearntid ine sT° . 

f Stheiwold into Wiltthire, A.D. gos,—or of Canute, 

ZOO, Tels us that they paced ove the Thames at Crick- 


lade.” 
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lade.” It may indeed be added, as no mean authority, that the 
{pot from whence the firit {pri ing of this river iffucs, is now, and 

ccording to the tradition of the country, ever has been called 
the Thames Head. 

‘© ‘The origin of the word Thames, in the opi nion of the fame 
writer, ** is appa arently britifh, there being feveral rivers in various 
parts of England of alinoit the fame name; as Tame in Statford- 
fliire, Teme in Heretordfhire, Tamar in ae and feveral 
others: and Mr. Lhwyd, a learned perfon of that nation, afhirms 
it to be the fame with rheir Taf, which is the name of feveral 
rivers in Wales, the romans chan ging the pronunciation of the f 
Into », as the latin word demetia 1s in welch dy fed.” 

¢ The f pring, therefore, which has the fole claim to be con- 
fidered as the primary fource of the Thames, rifes in the parifli 
of Cotes, in the county of Gloucetler, in a field that bears the 
name of Trewfbury Mead » at the toot of an eminence, on which 
are very contider able remains of an ancient encampment, confitt- 
ing of a double ditch, now covered with coppice wood, called 
Trewtbury cattle. It was, probably, an advanced poft of the 
romans, being fituated at the diftance of three miles from Cis 
rencefter, and within a quarter of a mile ot the great roman road, 
leading from that town to the city of Bath. 

aes) iis {pring rifes in a well of about thirty feet in depth, in- 
clofed within a circular wall of ftone, raifed about eight feet from 
the furt race of the mead OW, with a troug ~ of the fume materials 


>? 


t! 
it 


io fiamty the cattle of the adinc cent leans: In the dried feafon 
this {pring never fails; and in the winter, it fometimes not only 
fiows over the wall, but iffues from the earth around the well, 
and, pacing an amp le ftream, winds through the meadow ; when, 
pailing beneath the Cirenceier road, it enters the parifh of Kemble, 
in the county of Wilts, and reaches, at a fmall diftance, thofe 
fitter {prings, which, in the fummer months, form the firft vifible 
current fource of the river 
‘ This well, though of rude form, and affociated with no 
other features of landfcape, but cultivated uplands, the diftant 
tower of Cotes church, with a fimall fhaggy coppice, and. the 
forma ! bank of the Thames and Severn canal that {tretches on be- 
— = san objet which cannot be confidered, either in the 
w or the d efcription n, but with fome fentiment of veneration.’ 
at a author introduces us to Blenheim in the following manner. 
P.57. * The entrance to Blenheim park from W oodftock is 
thr ugn an incloted area, one fide of which is occupi¢ ed by a 
agninicent corinthian portal, in the form of a triumphal arch, 
railed by Sarah, duchefs of Marlboro, ugh, to the memory of the 
Cuke her huiband. On entering the park from this outer court, 
“velubule, whofe walls exclude every external object, there is 


oe 


~ 


tras 


the finet burtt of magnificent profpect ¢ that art has ever produced. 
It is not a tranfition from nothing to fomething, but from nothing 
foeverv thing. The caftle in the oppofite ‘diftance, the inter 
vening iawn {kirted by itately groves, the beautiful extent of 
Water, with the fuperb ‘bridge that ftretches acrofs, and the wood 
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at rifes beyond it; the lofty column, and vaft expanfe of ver- 
rs finely varied with plant ations, and enlivened with flocks 
of iheep and herds of deer, are the principal features of a fcene, 
where art, under the influence of munificent tafe, has clothed 
rural nature in a fumptuous but appropriate apparel, which no 
other place can boait. In fhort, it may be faid, without the leatt 
tendency to fulfome exaggeration, that Blenheim, which was 
granted by the nation as an honour to its firft noble pofleflor, is 
become, by the fplendid improvements of his living defcendant, 


an bh 


an nonour to th ie Ni: ation. 


¢ Sir John Vanbrugh has long been the fubject of cenfure, both 


ferious and epigrammatic, for the form and decorations of the im- 
menfe ftructure which he defigned and completed . That the ar- 
hitect confidered it as a2 monument of national gratitude to the 


4 
hero who had raited his country to the fummit of glory, and, there- 
en 


e, gave ita monumental trength and durabili ity, has been an 
apology made by thofe, who did not poffefs the requniite judgment 


to torm a richt e7imation of the ftupendous work. This prince! ly 
pile is conitructed on a plan of the moit perfect regularity ; and 
though its various i sar may not hav e been gove ‘ned by the rules, 
or it spre portions regulated b y the feale, of ps alladian fcience, they 
produce notwithilanding, in their combined itate, a magnificent 
whole, which finds no rival, under that idea, in any of our largeft 
edifices, whofe form and decorations arc ftrictly conformable to the 
fymmetry and defigns of the greek and roman architecture. Nor 
do we tear to hazard an opinion, t thatthe eye, which defcends from 
the general effect of this fuperb effort of Vanbrugh’s genius, to reft 


upon minute and dling defedis, does not belong to a frame that 


is animated by a comprehenfive mind.’ 
The effect of the water is thus defcribed. r. &g. 
* But, after all, the water is the capital feature and principal 
obie‘t ot Blenheim: it adorns, enriches, enlivens, and connects 
wal ina When thi hel litice flood on the fieep of a chafm; 
when the enormous bridce Sevised acrofs it to form a commu- 


Mication between ts oppotite fides ; when the wood funk down 
10 a tummy on low; when the rivulet took4ts diminutive and al- 
mot imvilble courfe where it now wears the form of a mighty 
river, What was Bi enheim ? It was always g rand, but its magni- 
ficence was cumbrous, and e XCl ited no pleat ure but as a monue 
; national glory ; whi ile it never failed to call forth the dif- 


rt) Oh eral ~ eh ~ : . ° 
approbation of the critic, and the farcafm of the witty. It1s 


undced a very fingular circumftance, but no lefs true, that when 
om he tate was yet attached to large and unwcildy forms, 
Rie rt . im WwW: s io u) ULV erfa . 


lly condemned for its maflive heavinels, 


av id ltt cular mar pe rt INS, as to becon ne pi “OV erbial for the extra- 






vagant watte of tone employed in its crection ; whiie, at the 
prefent pert 4, whe n tale has run into the contrary extreme of 
trippery and filigrane, Blenheim has not only apologifts, but ad- 
misers, among men of fcience and elegance ; and its jmpofing 
-— > he ag awa ns no other fentiments but thofe of admiration 
and achigat, r.. his general chan ve of opinion has been folelv 
prveuceu vy the water. The Lice ps ot the chafm are converted 


into 
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‘to the bold fhore s of a noble river; the bridge has acquired a 
proper chal acter from the flood which fills tts itupendous arch ; 
the {eanty ftream, affluming the united forms of a river and a 
lake, covers the nakid hollow through which it once took its 
puny courfe, al id, by reflefling, gives a more dittinguifhed cha- 
racter to the wood, which falls dow nin eaty flopes to the margin 
of it. Th us Blenheim is cleared of all its former rude, huge, 
and disjointed parts, and is lightened, by the combining power 
of the water, into an unrivalled difplay of magnificent beauty.’ 

Sein thefe {pecimens it appears, that the author poffeffes a 
conlide rable power of defcribing in maffes and in detail with clear- 
nefs and precifion : that he has acutenefs to difcover what is moft 
important in his objet, and not only to exhibit it to advantage, 
but to tet the reader’s curiofity afloat for further inveltigation, 
and to excite hi s fancy. With regard to his means of information, 
there can be but one opinion—they were ample; of authors he 
has made a full ufe; to us his accounts in general are fatistactory, 
though we have not traced the banks of the river after him with 
documents in our hand: to wage war againft ftraggling errours, 
which the extent of the work implies, and time will cor: ‘ect, we 
fhould think ungencrous. 

But though we are difpofed to make allowance for the difficul- 
ties of the author as tiated in his preface, we cannot pafs unno- 
ticed, that in balancing the claims which particular places con- 
nected with the river had to attention, their comparative impor- 
tunce has not been fufficiently confidered. ‘The accgunt of Ci- 
rencefter is too diffufe, and the antiquities of that city are more 
minutely deferibed _ the nature of the undertaking” required ; 
we loiter at Ofney abbey, and in difentangling the laby rinth of 
Kofamond Clifford’s legend, wafte that time which was due to 
more important obje&s: the charms of Nunecham have betrayed 
him not only into a minutenefs of detai! which more than borders 
n partiality, for the account of the flower-garden alone occupies 
ix pages, but his language, in general elegant and animated, 
becomes in that wilderneis of deligh t fo confufed and obfeure 
from the arcre; ation of ornaments, that we cannot forbear to 
offer him the follow: ing remarks on what appears to us the proper 
province of language.—One of the great impediments to perfpi- 
cuitv of ftyle, is the imperfect knowledge of the limits of words 
and lines. ‘Ihe moment we attempt to defcribe in words a vas 
riety of Terfecks at once, confufion mutt enfue: it is as impoffible 
to cefcribe a rote in words which fhall reprefent it difcriminated 
from all other flowers, as it is impoflible to reprefent diltinétly a 
tranition from one aétion to another by lines; and if coufshia 
be un: ivoidable in defcribing by words the different parts af one 
object, an atte inpt to defcribe a number of them altogether muft 
incregfe the obfcurity. He, who is enchanted with the prafpetts 
ot a garden, perfumed by the fragrance of it's furrounding 
Shrubberiecs and flowers, dazzled by it’s light, and retreating under 
it’s fades, feels a delicious and powerful imprefhon ; but the ine 
ee S he atte: Npts to tran’ port the reader by words to the fame 
‘pot, he prefeats nothing m re to his mind than a contufed af- 
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feisblace of incoherent images, not from the poverty of lane 


guace, but from a miftaken notion ot it’s powers. Complication 
of forms and feenery muft be defernbed by figure and by colour, 
A want of attention to this has produced the greateft defe& 
which we find in the author’s Avle, rich indeed and exuberant 
but too often aiming at exprefing by words ideas which words 
cannot convey. 

From this general furvey of the work before us, the readeg 
cannvt be ata lofs how to form his opinion. The magnificence 
of the book, the number, tafte, and fidelity of the prints, and 
the materials of the text are fuch, that, to compare this with 
any other publication on the fubject, would be offering equal 
injuitice to the editors and author. 

In the copy we have perufed, we find no lift of the plates, 
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Arxt.u1. Ajiatic Refearches. Vol. [1, 


Vol. xvii. 
THe principal article in this volume, as we have already obferved, 
is on E 


Lyypt and other countries adjacent to the Cali River or Nile of 
Ethiopia, from the ancient books of the hindus. By Lieut. Francis Wilford. 

Every new fource of information refpecting Egypt neceflarily arrefts 
our attention. The inhabitants of this land were the firft enlightened 
and refined people of the ancient world ; and the fpecimens which they 
exhibited in arts and in literature became models of imitation to other 
nations. Here philofophy found it’s earlieft feat; and the light of 
fcience was kindled, the radiance of which diffufing itfelf over Greece 
has fucceflively illuminated the reft of the world. Here the works of 
ancient ingenujty appear in fo ftupendous a form, that the mechanical 
talents of the moderns have been exhaufted in attempting to explain 
the means of their con{truction, and natural caufes have been reforted 
to, little fhort of miracles, to palliate our inferiority ot ge sius *. But 
above all, the tranfcendent fcenes related by the jewith hiitorian, rife 
in fuccethon before us at the name of Egypt: here the mighty works 
of Omnipotence himfelf were difplayed: here, to the aftonithed world, 
he laid bare his almighty arm, arretted the powers of nature, and bade 
difcordant elements unite to humble prefumptuous man, ‘This coun- 
try, therefore, demands the attention of all nations and of all ages, 


and whatever tends to illuttrate or explain any paffage in the fublime 
work of Mofes has been fought after with avidity. The indefati- 
gable exertions of europeans have collected all that was fcattered in 
ancient greek writings relative to this celebrated country, and m0- 


u 


Continued from page 271, 


ern travellers have communicated whatever a minute examination of 
Rn finned aaeis - _- . _ oe O21} ‘ . ; ; 
Se ppor could furnifh : but there fill remains much information dif- 
ried in the works of oriental literature. We have lately given an 
" . a8 : e | an 7 ous 
account of a tranilation from the arabic of a partial hiflory of Egypt 
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An ingenious gentleman has lately attempted to prove that the 


egyptian pyramids are rocks, or natural excrefcences of the earth. See 
pur Keview, Vol. xv, p. 240, 
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under the mohammedan governors ; and fome years ago a learned pro- 
f-{for t promifed the world a fimilar tranflation of a work, written 
at an early period, before the hand of barbarifm had defaced many of the 
fplendid monuments of antiquity, and containing a variety of in- 
terefling matter. Although this work has been long delayed, we truft 
jt is not forgotten: but hope foon to fee the information it contains, 
either feparately, or as forming a part of a general hittory of Egypt, 
collected from every fource at prefent known, 

Mr. Wilford informs us, that his original defign was to compofe a 
diflertation, entirely geographical, on Egypt and other countries bor- 
dering on the Nile; but as the hindus have no regular work on the 
fubject of geography, he was obliged to extract his materials from 
their hiftorical poems, or legendary tales, and to follow the track, real 
or imaginary, of their deities and heroes, comparing their legends 
with fuch accounts of holy places in the weft as have been preferved by 
the greek mythologifls, and endeavouring to prove the identity of places 
by the fimilarity of names, and of remarkable circumfances. 

"The fanferit books, from which this is compiled, are in fize and 
number very confiderable, and as the legends relating to Egypt Me 
difperfed in them without order or connexion, the author has {pared 
neither labour nor expence to collect them; but though in that way-he 
has done much, yet much remains to be done. In his apprehenfion, 
the fimilarity between feveral hindu legends and numerous paflages in 
greek authors, concerning the Nile and the countries on it’s borders, 
is fo firiking, that in order to evince their identity, or at leaft theie 
affinity, little more is requifite than barely to exhibit a comparative 
view of them. In the firft volume of thefe refearches$, fir William 
Jones expreffes nearly the fame opinion with refpect to the gods of 
Greece, Italy, and India; and although Mr. Wilford intended to 
compare more particularly the geographical and hiftorical accounts of 
Egypt, vet thefe are fo interwoven with their religious traditions, 
that mythology conftitutes the principal part. Indeed it is chiefly in 
the legendary ftories of gods and goddefies, and of their feveral attri- 
butes, actions or formations, that the ancient hindu writings agree 
with the greek relative to Egypt. From that unbounded warehoufe 
of gods, almoft every nation in the world appears to have derived the ob- 
jectsofit’sworfhip. Thetrue religion,indeed,was obtained fromahigher, 
from the higheft fource: but the oldeft writer that we know of on that 
fubject, the lawgiver of the jews, was a native of Egypt. And the Mef- 
fiah himfelf refided a part of his infancy in that country ; an event 
which was the fubjeét of a particular prophecy, * out of Egypt have 
J calied forth my fon.’ St. Matth. c.ii, ver. 15.[) 

‘ The 
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+ Vide Vol. xvy1, of our Review, p. 368, and Vol. xv1it, p. 201. 
t Dr. White, profeffor of arabic, at Oxford. The work was writ- 
ten in arabic by Abdolatiph, a phyfician at Egypt. 
§ Anal. Rev. Vol. v1, p. 313. 
_ || Ina hiftory of Jefus Chrift, compofed in perfian for the informa- 
tion of the emperor Acbar, by Francis Xavier, about the beginning of 
lait century, it is related, that Jofeph and Mary remained with the 
child feven years in Egypt. ¢ Lhat although they fojourned there ag 
. ftrangers, 
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¢ The mythology of the Aindzs,’ Mr. W. obferves,* ts often in. 
confiftent aaa contraditory ; and the fame tale is related in many dif- 
ferent wavs: their phyfiology, a ullronomy, and hiftory are involved 
gn allegories and wnigmas, whi h cannot but feem extras agant and ridi- 

culou 3": nor could any hing ren der them fup portable, but a a 
chat moft of them have a recondite meaning , though many of the 
bad pe erhay sno firmer batis than the he seed imagination of delud ed 
fanatics, or of hypocrites it iterelted in the worthip of fome particular 
aeits y 

Thefe ren narks might appear fo ymewhat fevere on the hindus, if they 
were not applicable tot vulgar conceptions of worfhip in mott of the 
various religions in the univerfe. But we are informed by another au- 
thor, that the learned indians, as they are inftruéted by their own books, 
in truth acknowledge * only on® fupreme being, whom they call 
BRAHME, OF THE GREAT ONE, In the neuter go onder : they believe 
his eilence to be infinitely removed from the compre ‘henfion of any 
mind but his own; and they _fuppote him to maniteft his power by 
the of} peration of his divine fpirit, whom they name VisHNnu, the 
pervader, and Na’RAYA'N, OF roving ow the waters, both in the male: 
Tine gender, whence he is often denominated the firft male; and by 
this power they believe, that the whole order’of nature is preferved 
and fupported ; but the wedantis, unable to form a diftinét idea of 
brute matter independent of mind, or to conceive that the work of 
fu preme goodnefs was left a moment to itfelf, im: agine that the deity 
is ever prefent to his work, and conftantly fupports a feries of per- 
ceptions, which, in one fenfe, they call illufary, though they cannot 
but admit the rea/ity of all created forms, as tar as the happinefs of 
creatures can be afiected by them*.’ From this fyftem of theofophy, 
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ftrancers, yet feveral people § tollowed them with great affection, They 
lived near the city of Memphis, which is now called Great Mifr. In 
that place is a ftream of water, in which the blefled Virgin wafhed the 
clothes of her infant, and from the earth watcred by this ftream ig 
pr duced that balfam which all the world admires. It is written, that 
the inhabitants wifhing to increafe the culture of this balfam, planted 
many trees of it in a garden, but 1 it produced no fruit. At length 
they thought that if the ftream, in which the majeity of Je fus and his 

clothes had been wafhed, fhould be made to water thofe trees, they would 
bear fruit. Accordingly they made a ri\ ulet, which ran through the 
garden, to jon wi ith hthe ftream from the foun tain of Chrilt, thus form- 


eh t+, 
‘ 


ans Do ae iL TC ims into onc ; and it {o happened that all the ground 
: Ss } es ee a, ~ 
watered by this means produced the fruit of the balfam.’— rancis 
oes ree ett . ne 
Mavier’s Perfian Hitt ry of Chri, p- 103. Elzevir edit. 1639. 
* 'T}, » 1 “4 ne ; a . > - 
Th following is an extzadct t trom the Bhagavat, in which the (tu- 


. 
- { : } ny 
premie is tuppoica Co gd idre{s brahema : 
. ’ 


* Bren t was even at firft, not any other thing; that which exifts, 
unperceivca Supreme: alterwards, J em that which it; and he who 


.* +! . 7 -_ ~ 2 . 
sxcepe tne FIRST CAUSE, whatever may appear, ane may not 
pear nind, know that to be the mind's maya (OX deka ifts un), a 


“er ty Qs Gd ancis. 
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which mut be allowed to be fimple at leaft, the priefts have derived 
variety of deities under different names, fome of whom they 
raz, or manifeftations of the /apreme in various forms, and 


7 
“Glrke, 


a 
call ava: - ae 9.2.8 
on particular occafions ; befide whom they have inferiour deities, or 
men on whom a ray of the divinity was poured forth for the inftruc- 
tion of their fellow mortals. In the former of thefe we fee pourtrayed, 
as clearly as may .be fuppofed in a traditional relation, that PROMISE, 
in the completion of which the godhead was manitefted, and the 
redemption of mankind accomplifhed. ‘The Bhagavat even contains 
a prolix account of the life of Curisna, which, though ftrangely 
variegated and intermixed with poetical decorations, correfponds in 
fome inftances with particulars related in the gofpels. ‘This Being, 


a 


his worfhippers maintain, was diftin¢t from all the other avataras, who 
had oaly an av/v or portion of his divinity, while Curisna was the 
perion of Visiinu himfelf ina human form. ‘This incarnate deity 
ot the Sanferit was cradled among Aerd/men, but it is farther related 
that he was educated among them, and pafled his youth in playing 
with a party of milkmaids.—-A tyrant, at the time of his birth, or- 
dered all new-born males to be flain; yet he was preferved by biting 
the breait inflead of fucking the poifoned nipple of a nurfe commii- 
fioned to kill him. Chrifna performed amazing, but ridiculous, mira- 
cles in his infancy, and at the age of feven years, held up a mountain 
on the tip of his little finger : he faved multitudes, partly by his arms, 
and partly by his miraculous powers: he raifed the dead, by defcend- 
ing tor that purpofe to the loweft regions: he was the meekeft and 
beit-tempered of beings, wafhed the feet of the brahmans, and preached 
very nobly indeed and fublimely, but always in their favour: he was 
a and chaite in reality, but exhibited an appearance of exceilive 
ibertinifm, and had wives or miftreffes too numerous to be counted ¢ 
laitly, he was benevolent and tender, yet fomented and condutted a 
terrible war +. Some of the latter qualities — the keeping a number 
ot mifrefles, and being a great warrior, are abfolutely neceflary for a god 
in Flinduflan: the mild virtues ofa fuperiour being, howeveraccompanied 
by miracles for the prefervation of mankind, would be infufhicient to 
eablifh his religion among them: their god muft fhow his power by 
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As the great elements are in various beings, entering yet not 
entering (that is pervading not deftroying) thus am I in them, yet not 


In r} Pry 
‘at 


_* Even thus far may enquiry be made by him, who feeks to know 
the principle of mind in union and feparation, which muft be Every 
WHERE ALWaAys.’ Anal. Review, Vol. vi, p. 316. 

! t. Berkeley’s fyem agrees with this, fo far as the notion that all 
ohjects are a delufion of the mind. He fuppofed, that thofe things 
Which are called fenfible material objects, are not external to the 
Mind, but exit in it, and are nothing more than impreflions made 
upow Our minds by the immediate aét of God, according to certain 
laws, termed laws of nature, from which in the ordinary courfe of 
bis government he never deviates; that the fteady adherence of the 
fopreme Spirit to thefe rules is what conftitutes the reality of things 
to his creatures, 


* Sir William Jones on the gods of Greece, Italy, a 
ruction 
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deftruftion as well as by acts of mercy. However, it is but juftice t6 
oe that by de eftruGtion their philofophers mean only a chan 

form; for, as ac cording to their {yitem every thing emanates from 
yd e deity, the deftroying of one mode of exiftence is only changin 
x for another. In this light ot changer of forms Brahma 1s w orthipeil 
under a thoufand names, of which Siva, L/a or [fwara, Rudra, Hara, 
Sambhu, and Mahadeva or Mah-fa, are the molt common. 

The above moticy ftory of Chrifna, it is obferved, muft induce an 
— that the fpari ous gofpels which abounded im the firit age of 

hriftianity had been broug sht to India, and the wildeft parts of them 
ne sate “ to the hindus, who > engrafted them on the old fable of Cefava: 
the name of Chrifna, however, it is faid, and the general outline of 
his tory, were long antertour to the birth of our Saviour, and proba. 
bly to the ume of Homer. 

It has been obferved, that, as Mofes was inftru€ted in all the learn 
ing of the ¢g! ypt scr probably the account of the creation and 
unverfal deluge ight have been taken from their traditions. If the 
hindus drew the ir legend ds from the fame fource, they have preferved, 
as far as we hitherto are acquainted with their writings, very little 
that has ss refemblance to the mofaic account of the former of thefe 
events: but with regard to the latter, their accounts are manifeftly 
derived is m 1 the fame —- Mr. W. lates, that © it is related m 
the Padma-peran, that Sat vrata, whofe miraculous prefervation from 
a general deluge is told at length in the Mat/ya*, had three fons, the 


- - = ~ - — - —_—_ 


This relation begins as follows: ‘ Defiring the prefervation of 
herds, and of brah mins, of gen and virtuous men, of the vedas, of 
law and of precious th mh th e lord of the univerfe affumes many bo- 
dily fhapes ; but though he pervades like the air, a variety of beings 
yet he is himfelf unvaried, fince he has no quality fuby €t to change. 
At the clofe of the lal calpa there was a general deftruction occationed 
by the fleep of Brauma; whence his creatures in different worlds 
were drowned in a vaft ocean.’ The ftory flates that the demon 
Eayagera, While Brahma flept, ftole the vedas which | had flow ed from bs: 
lips , which when Her? difcovered, he took the fhape of a1 sinute fith, an 
appeared to Satyavrata, who was the child of the fun , and took only 
water for {uflenance. Satvavrata took Up the fifth with fome water in 
the palm of his hand, but threw it again ae the river, fromwhich it x 


queited to be removed ; he accords gly placed it in a vafe, where its 
bulk foon increafed, and i: atked t t a larger fpace. He next put it 
ina ciilern, where it grew three cubits in ff fty minutes, and was again 
removed to a pool, next to a lake, aa lafly to the fea, where it filled a 
hundred beazuc ihe monarch then perceivin ig the deity, addrefied the 
lord of the creation with proyer and praife, who informed him that 
in fewen davs the three worlds would be plun yged in an ocean of death; 


- . - } ' , . . 
but that a vefiel fhould be ae on the waves to him, in which he was 


to take feven famts, and paiss of anim als, feeds, herbs, &c. After 
' 1 . ° 

ihey were in the veticl BHAGAVAT: wain appeared in the form of @ 
Ey bioain 


ang lke gold, extending a million of leagues, with one flue 
mh, to which the haly man faftened the fh ij » with a cable 
made of an im mente ferpent. ‘The veflel, and thofe in it, were thus 


prefer ¢ demon was dettroyed, the vedas recovered, and the 


ferved until t 
4 eldef 





earilj maifed above ‘te waters, 
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wasnamed Jyarerit, or ford of the earth, the others 
and SHARMA, whi lich lait words are, in the Vulga¢ 
dialects, ufual ly y pr no inced C’ham and Sham; as we frequently hear 
Kudu tor Chryiaa. “Vhe royal patriarch, for fach ts his charactec im 
the purans, Was particu ilarly to ae of Jyaretr, to whom he gave al] 
me regions to the north of Hina Ted yas or the snowy mountaias, Ww hich 
ext cod from fea to fea, and -. which Caxco/us is a part: to Sherme 
he allot ted the countries to the fouth ot thofe mountains: but he 
cu tind C’harma ; becaufe when the old monarch was accidentally in- 
ebriated f with a ttrong liquor made of fermented rice, C’harma 
laughed ; and it was in confeguence of his father’s imprecation that 
he became a flave to the Maves of his brother.’ 
Such is the account, according to Mr. W., of this event given in th 


~ | 


Padma puran, one of the tacred books of the brahmins. It 1s manifeilly 
the fame as related in the goth chapter of Genefis ; except in a few par- 
ticulars, fuch as that the old man gets drunk in that relation with wine 
inflead of mead. As the flave trade was carried on to a a conliderable 
extent in Bengal before the englifh government interpofed it’s autho- 
ritv, the humane wrk: ns no doubt thought it perfectly juitifiable, 
as ‘of courfe th ole flaves muit be the defcendants of poor if ‘harma, 
whole father with fuch paternal ptety curfed him and all his potterity 
for ever, becaufe he laughed to fee the elect of tlrong liquor. And 


this fanferit account may probably | be brought forward by fome good 


eldet of whom 
were C’HARM 


- 


chriitian in addition to the mofaic relation, to ft rengthen arguments 
in favour of our obtaining the natives of Atrica to be flaves in the Weit 
Indies : efp ecially as we have now the authority of the hindus, whe 
‘by the defcendants of C’Sarma underfland the african negroes, 
whom they fuppofe to have been the frit inhabitants of Abyfii- 


nia. 

The children of Sharma, according to the Pxrans, travelled into 
Epypt, which they found peopled by evil bes ‘Ings ard a few impure 
ribes of men; their leader therefore, ) propitiate the deity of that 
egion, fat on th e bg of the Nile pr hs Ra PapMa-dew/, or the god- 
cls refiding on the Lotos. Padma appeared to him, and commanded 
him to erect a pyramid in honour of her, on the very {pot where he 
then ftood: his allociates began the work, and raifed a PY rainid of 
earth two cros long, one broad, and one high, in which the goddefs 
of the Lotos refided, and trom her it was called Pedma-mandira and 
Padma mat'ha, By mandira is meant a temple or palace, and by 
mat ha 2 college or habitation for ftudents ; for the goddefs herfelf in- 
fructed Sharma and his tamily in the molt ufetul ares, and taughe them 
the yachha-lipi, or writing of the yacfh: as, a race of fuper iour be ings. 


I } + . 
What the yactha letters were, Mr. W. is unable to afcertain: the 
brahmins confider thein as variations of the ori; ginal elements of ther 


ancient charaGers. 

Having thus anentioned the origin of the pyramids, and of the 
le irning of the egyptians, according to the fanfcrit, we fhall return 
to the geo graphical part of this difiertation. 
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_? [hts feems to be a miftake, for in the prefident’s tranflation 
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« The hindus,’ Mr. W. obferves, * have no ancient civil hiftory, 

nor had the egyptians any work purely hiftorical ; but there is abun. 
dant reafon to believe that the hindus have preferved the religious fables 
of Egypt, though we cannot yet pofitively fay by what means the brah. 
mens acquired a knowledge of them.’ From fome paffages in Ptolemy, 
&c. however, he infers, that a free communication formerly fubfifted 
between Egypt and India. ¢ ‘The hindus,’ he believes, * have no work pro- 
feiledly written on popular geography, that is on the face of this globe, 
according to the fyitem of their aitronomers: they have large charts of 
the univerfe according to the paurdxicas, with explanatory notes, and 
perhaps with treatifes to elucidate their fables, and fome ot the paxranas 
contain lifts of countries, rivers, and mountains, with a general di. 
vifion of the known world, which are alfo to be found in a few of 
their aftronomical books. The dauddhas, or followers of Jina, have 
a finall traét on geography, entitled Triléca Derpan, or The Mirror 
Three Worlds, which Mr. Burrow was fo kind as to lend him; tt isa 
highly extravagant compofition; and fuch is the antipathy of the 
brahmins to the jainas, that no explanation of it can be expected 
from them. 
‘ According to the orthodox hindus, the globe is divided into 
two hemifpheres, both called mérn; but the fuperior hemifphere is 
diflinguifhed by the name of /gméru, which implies beauty and excel. 
lence, in oppofition to the lower hemifphere, or cwmeru, which figni- 
fies the reverfe: by merz, without any adjun¢t, they generally mean 
the higher or worther» hemifphere, which they defcribe with a profu- 
fion of poetical imagery, as the feat of delights; while they repre. 
dent exmeru as the dreary habitation of demons, in fome parts in 
tenfely cold, and in others fo hot, that the waters are continually 
boiling. In ftrict propriety, meru denotes the pole, and the polar 
regions ; but it is the celeftial north pole round which they place the 
gardens and metropolis of Inpra, while Yama holds his court in 
the oppofite polar circle, or the ftation of Afuras, who warred with 
the juras, or gods of the firmament. ‘There is great reafon to believe 
that the old inhabitants of the fouthern hemifphere, among whom were 
the ethiops and egystiaus, entertained a very different opinion of their 
own climate, and of courfe reprefented the fummit of the northern 
hemifphere as a region of horrors and mifery : we find accordingly, 
that the greeks, who had imported moft of their notions from Egypt, 
placed their hell under the north pole, and confined Cronos to a cave 
in the trozen circle. In the puranas we meet with ftrong indications 
of a terreftrial paradife, different from that of the general hindu fyi- 
tem, in the fouthern parts of Africa; and this may be connetted 
with the opinion adopted by the egyptians, who maintained it againtt 
the fcythians with great warmth (tor the ancient inhabitants of the 
two hemt/pheres were perpetually wrangling on their comparative anti 
quity) that the ethiopians were the oldeft nation on earth.’ 

Several dix ifions ot the old continent were made by different perfons 
at different times ; and the modern bral mins have jumbled them alto- 
gether: the mott ancient of them is mentioned in the puranas, entie 
tlhed wdyw and brabmanda; where that continent is divided into feven 
dwipas, or Countrics with quater on teva fides, fo that like jazirab in 
arabic, they may fignify either lauds or peninfulas. They are faid to 
be wholly turrouaded by a vaft ocean, beyond which lie the region 
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and mountains of Atala, whence mott probably the greeks derived 
their notion of the celebrated Arlantis, which, as it could not be found 
atter having been once difcovered, they conceived to have been de- 
ftroved by {ome thock of nature, an opinion formed in the true hinds 
{pirit; for the brahmins would rather fuppofe the whole economy of 
the univerfe ditturbed than queftion a fingle fact related in their books 
of authority. The names of thofe iflands or peninfulas are Yambu, 
Anga, Yama, Yamala or Malaya, San’ cha, Ciba, and Varaha. 

This diflertation is divided into three fections, and the author has 
filled a confiderable part in endeavouring to afcertain the fituation of 
theie and fome other diwifas, and the countries contained in them, 
from the facred books of the brahmins, which Mr. W. compares 
with the deferiptions in greek authors, deducing from the coincidence 
of proper names and circumttances the identity of the cities and towns 
mentioned in the ancient writings of the greeks and hindus. ‘The 
countries more particularly referred to in thefe obfervations lie in 
Sanc’ha-dwip, according to the ancient divifion ; and they are fome- 
times named ca/itata, or banks of the Cali, becaulfe they are Situated 
on both fides of that river, or the Nile of Erhiopia. By Calitata we are 
to underftand Ethiopia, Nubia, and Egypt; it is even to this day 
called by the brahmins the country of devatas, or demigods ; and the 
greck mythologifts afferted, that the gods were born on the banks of 
the Nile. ‘That celebrated and holy river takes it’s rife from the 
late of the gods thence named Amara, or Deva Sarovera, in the region 
of Sharma or Sharma-ft’han, between the mountains of Ajagara and 
Sitanta, which feem part of S6ma-giri, or the mountains of the moon ; 
the country round the lake being called Chandrifhan, or Moonland : 
thence the Ca/j flows into the marfhes of the Padma-van, and through 
the Nifhadha mountains into the land of Barbara, whence it paiies 
through the mountains of Hemacuta, in Sanc’ha-dwip proper; there 
entering the foretts of Yadbas or ‘Thebais, it runs into Cartaca-defa, or 
Mijra-P han, and through the woods, emphatically named dranya 
and draws, into Sanc’habdhi, or our Mediterranean. From the country 
of Pufpaverfha it receives the Nandha or Nile of Abyflinia; the 
Ait’‘lumat, or fmaller Chrifhna, which is the ‘Tacazzé or little Abay ; 
and the Sanc’ha-naga or Mareb, 

According to this account of the courfe of the Nile, Mr. W. has 
given a chart of the countries on it’s borders, with their {anfcrit 
names : in making this he has been greatly indebted to the work of 
Mr. Bruce, from whofe travels he acknowledges to have derived 
inflaite advantage. We cannot, however, hence determine what 
knowledge the ancient hindus pofleffled of thofe countries, for the 
very fituation of them appears in many inftances to be fettled only by 
conjecture, founded upon fome circumftances refpecting a place men- 
tioned in the Puranas agreeing with the defcription given by Mr. Bruce, 
orfome other author. 

A confiderable part of thefe fe€tions is taken up in the inveftigation 
of words, to fhow either from the fimilarity of pronunciation, or the 
identity of original fignification, that the fanfcrit, greek, roman, 
and hebrew names of places adjacent to the Nile, were all the fame, 
Or derived from one fource. ‘The word Nile, it is faid, is clearly 
fanferit, and JE 2) ptos is derived from ’Agupta, Or on ail fides guarded. 
From this ctymolopical part of the work, it feems evident, that the 
ancicnet 
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ancient brahmins were pofteffed of confiderable information re{ped 
the fituation of various places contiguous to the Nile. But we look 
in vain for any fatisfactory account of the inhabitants. ‘The tales 
however agree in many inilances with the fabulous ftories related by 
the greek writers, and probably contain a portion of true hiftory, if 
it could by any means be feparated from the allegories in which it jg 
inveloped. 

During the reigns of Sawi and Raha, or Saturn and Ty phon, the 
defcendants of Sharma were obliged to emigrate from Egypt; they 
retired to the mountains of Ajagar, and fettled near the lake of the 
gods. ‘They are faid to have been a quiet and blamelefs people, and 
to have fubfitted by hunting wild elephants, of which they fold og 
bartered the teeth, and even liyed on the flefh, They built the town 
of Rupavati, or the beautiful, which the grecks call rapta. The 
Sharmicas rank among the demigods, and feem to have a place among 
the yacfhas of the purans, whom we find in the northern mountains 
of India as well asin Ethiopia. Several other tribes from India and Perfa 
fettled afterwards in the land ot Sharma; the firlt and moft powerful of 
them were the pallis, or fhepherds. This tribe was governed by Ifhra, 
{urnamed Pingacfha,w ho, being driven trom his kingdom by his brother, 
came with his followers and fettled on the banks of the Cali amon 
the fharmicas. One of his defcendants was Luddhaca, and from him 
was defeended the unfortunate Linafu, whofe tragical adventures are 
told in the ra/axiti, and whofe death was lamented annually by the peo. 
ple of Egypt. [lis misfortunes arofe from the incontinence of his wife 
toge Bhrajia, or Yoga Cafeta; and his fon Mahafura having by mitlake 
cominitted inceft with her, put himfelf to death, when he difcovered 
his crime, leaving iffue by his lawful wife. Mr. W. conjectures that 
Lubdhaca was the Labdacus, Linafu the Laius, and Yogacafhta the 
Jocafta of the greeks: the word yadupa, from which CEdipus may be de- 
rived, fignifies king of the Yadu family, and might have been a title 
of the unhappy Mehajura. 

‘Lhe pedlis remaining in India have different names; they are now 
conlidered as outcafis, yet are acknowledged to have poffeiled a do- 
minion in ancient times from the !ndus to the eaftern limits of Ben- 
gal, and even as far as Siam. They were fupplanted by the rajapu- 
tras, and their country, before named Pallift’han, was afterwards called 
Rajaputana. The hiitory of the pallis, Mr. W. obferves, cannot fail 
to be interefting, efpecially as it will be found much conneéted with 
that of Europe, and he hopes foon to meet with materials for a fuller 
account of them. ‘The word Pale/fine feems derived from palliit’han, 
the feat of the pallis, or fhepherds*, The reader will find a curious 
account of the pallis or fhepherds in or near Abyffinia, in the travels 
of Mr. Bruce, whofe relation this differtation tends to corroborate. 

The object of the puranas, from which Mr. W. compiled thefe re- 
marks, being to account for the foundation of temples and places of 
pilgrimage, they contam but little information that has not an im- 
meciate reference to their religious ceremonies. Every tranfaction, 
therefore, 1s related as brought about by the miraculous interpofition 
of fome of their deities, which renders the place facred, and the 
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sins are en} yned to make pilgrima: ges to i it, at ndc arry lars pe prefents 
rahmins. Among a people io immerfed in ignorance, it 19 


no matter of furprize that prietter ait has fo large a {way, when we 
} li \ : 7 . . ei = 
eét how fall a time itis fince all Europe was duped by fimilar 


e.¢ : ae oh af. . - - , ne al a) 
In writing from fuch materials as the fe, a regular connected account 
of any piace Was not (0 De expected, but we can fcarcely give Mr. V e 


redit tor having attempt d to make one. His obfervations are 
throwA tovether ina very defultory manner, without order, and it 
would be labour in vain to endeavour ¢ 0 join the feattered m* mbers'i in 
hope of forming a whole. ‘There are, indeed, many curious par- 


m 
ticulars related, but they are rare 2 lntermixed with detailed ety'- 


mologies of words, deriving derivation from derivation, ull conjec- 
tureis exhaulted: which, however neceffary it may be in fome initances, 
to prove the identity of places, fituations, or {imi ilarity of fatts, can- 
not be faid to afford much amufement in the perufal, We fhall there- 
tore dilmifs this article, tor the prefent, with obferving, that fir Wil- 
liam Jones bears teflimony to the good faith of the author, and his 


general accuracy both in his extra¢ts and in the tranflations of them. 


Art. 111. Tranfadious of ibe American Phil fophical Society, held at 

Philadeiphia, for promoting uf: foful Kr wledve, Vv OL. It. 40. 403 pa. 
1 ¢ plates. Price 21s. in boards. Phila idelphia, Aitken & Son; 
London, Debrett, 1793. 


s* 


lin, rector of the {wedith churches in Philadelphia. It abounds 
with remarks, obf{ervatiors, and hints for inquiry ré Soutien the difeafe 
of America, it’s rural economy, the phyfico-imathematical inquiries 


Ls o the prefent volume is prefixed an introduétion, by Dr. Nicholas 


beft ad ipted to promote it’s welfare, wee propoted refearches into na- 
tural hiltory and meteorology. We have perufed it with great fatis- 
faction, and are forry that our limits will only Pp rmit us to reier the 
reader to the original, w! hich: contains a large mafs of interefling gene- 
ral, as well as local, information. 

After the introduction follows a lift of the officers and members of 


of the fociety. The communications are as follow: 
1. Consec 5 CON, ‘dig the form 110M of the ear th, & Sis a lei tter from 
mf » Bef anklin to the é bbe Son ‘La: Vvie—— ‘| he excelle nt Dr. Frank- = 
in was difpofed to indulge in conjeclural theories, which he 

pains with fo much perfpicuity and candour, that we are dif- 
wkd to overlook the fighinefs of their foundation, and apparent 
unity. The leading fupy potition in this paper is, that the in- 
parcof the earth confiils of a denfe fluid, upon which the fupe- 
MOUur palis n0at; er a cha nee in the pafition of the axis of the earth 


may Navi aitered the lation af the equ ratorial p! rotubs yerance and pora 


r 
wa 


mn, and effete rn thofe great convulfions of which the former 
exiltence is evinced by the ftate of the itrata acceffible to our obferva- 
,, Be new and curicus theary of light and heat ; in a letter from Dr. B. Frank- 
", to D, Rist fennou fe C5 ef.— Lhe doftce conjectures, that univerfal {pace 1 1S 


11,..9 mt 1,.° 
SHSG WITD 2 UK * the motion or vibration of which is called. light; that this 


a) 


hoid mav} 


eat \ { ‘them: atte ‘rot! leat: that it pafle 8 freely th TOI ughi ina imate mat- 
ter, but is attracted and retai! ned by organized bodies ; that itafcends by it’s 


ity to the upper fpaces of the atmofphere, and there forms a Sei of 
_— ; ire 


al 


ley; 
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tire; that the fun atts upon this fphere, and produces the vibrations of lighe 


} 
tranfinitted to the earch, renewing it’s heat, and exciting other etic fs, 


oi which he »| es ecetall in the torm of Qi erie Se 


‘ 


2, Deleription of tre process ta be objer ved in makin 1g large focets of Paper 
in the chinele manter, with om fmoath furface. Communicated by Dr B, 
Franklin. —After aconcife det npr n of che european method of mak. 
ing paper in fheets, pating it tozret her, and gl ys x it’s furtace with 
a fine, the doctor defecribes the chinefe method as fai lows : 


r.o.—" In China, af they would make ae {anpofe of four and 

¢ " . , ' ° 4 s ’ TS 
an half ells long, and one and an half ell wide, they have two large vats, 
each five el!s lonz, and two ells wide, made of brick, Naed with a 


. +- . 


p! her that hokis water. Jn thefe the fulf ts mined ready to work, 


. . 


¢Retween t! ats is butlta kilo or fove, with two x clining fides: 
ly fick 1S sama 4 laroer th in the Dreet of }) er =: dine are covered 
° ’ | 7 ’ : ,* - = y . 
with a fine ffucco that takes a poi til, and are fo contrived as iO be well 


eated by aimall fire circulating ta the walls. 
¢ ‘The mould is made with thia, but deep ides, that it may be both 

hi rhe and {tumt: if is { BY nded .@ - eal end with cor ds that pals Over 
ies tattcned to the ceiling, their ends connected with a counterpotie 


nearly equal the welghe of the moulkd. 

‘| wo men, one at cach end of the mould, lifting it out of the water 

by the help of the counterpoife, turn it, and apply it with the ftuff tor 

he { fheet to the {mooth fur: we ot the itove, againkt whieh they prefs 

it, to force out ereat part of the water through the wires. The oa 
the wall foon evaporates the reit, anda bx yy takes off the dried theet 

by rolling it up. The fide next the ttove recei es the even polith of 


the ttucce, seri ist) gry better fitted to receive the impreffion of fine 
prints. [ft a degree of fizing is required, a décottion of rice is mixed 
th 
tii 


} i> ++ ‘Pity 
with the fbuth in 


, 


C Vall. 
' 


‘ / a 
* [hus the ercat fheet is obtained, fmooth and fized, and a number 
of the.e : curopes an Operations faved, 
As the tlove has two} } olif.ed fide S, and there are two vats, the f: ame 


operation is at the fame time px riormed by two other men at the other 


Vat, and one fire fe rves.: 


~~ 


4 Qlueries and consectures relative te moguctifm, and the theory of the 
earik. Ina letier frou Dr. B. Franklin. —Dr. ¥., reafoning from the 
known methods of producing and deitroving magnetifm, queitions 
whether the earth may not have acquired it’s m: rene olen gradually j;— 
whether magnetifin be not an unit erfal property, pervading all {pace ;— 
and whether the rotation of the earth on it’s axis be not fomehow cous 
netted with it; fo thata change of that axis may hay e been produced by 
the magnetical intluence of a comet, and the deluge have followe -d of 
courte. He then reverts to the doctrine of an interiour fluid, men- 


t 1 inthe paper ‘No. Is and more particularly flates it’s fupsoted 
agency in the deluge, earthquakes, &c. 

g. Expianation of = Ausules phenomenon, fir? obferved by Dr. Franke 
i; , and mot ii ’ atisfadtorily accounted for. dn ail. ter from m Mr. R. 
Pottcrioa.——Vhe phenomenen here treated of is, that water covered 


with a firatum ot otf as much more eafily thrown into undulation by 
movin, the veifel, than is poflible when the water is not fo covered. 
i his cdect is common to all fluids in fimilar circumfances, and is more 
Wriktos the move nearly their fpecifie gravities are to ey Mr. Pas 
THOR Cry Talcuay accounts for the fact from the re fidual gravity © 
water 
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eater i umerfed in oil being very litile; 5 fo that its tendency to defcend 
heine diminthed, and coniequently it’s facility of afcending being in- 
, it more readily obeys the le aft impulfe, 

6. sin account of an earthy fubBance found near the falls of Niagara, 
and vulgarly called the pray of the Walls ; together with fome remarks 
on the falls, By Robert NI Caujlin, M. D.—-The {pray of the falls 
is a white earthy fabftance, found in great plenty everywhere 
about the bottom of the falls; fometimes “fof, fometimes of the 
confiftence of fugar, and in other fpecimens, hard, and of a fhin- 
ing foliated appearance. It was very {paringly foluble in wate ry 
did not burn to lime, and was not affeéted by the vitriolic or ace- 
tous acids. “The aqueous folution afforded a precipitate by mild al- 
kali. Hence Mr. M:Cauflin concludes it to be felenite. It appears to 
be formed by d Jepofition, fz om the waier dafhing againtt the by. and 
partly evaporat-ag in that expoled fituation. A mant factory of bas- 
relicts is eftablifhed on this very prine tiple, on a felenitic ftream in 
Tufcany ; for a defcription of which Cha :ptal’s bi lements of Chemiftry 
may be confulted, Eng. Trans, Vol. II, p. 2 

Mr. M«C. ime abated the heighth of the fal 4, by feveral methods, and 
found that 1t is 163 feet on the north-eatt fide, and 143 feet on the 
fouth-weit fide; a difference, which, as he obferves, may account for 
the difagreement between various writers on this fubject. 

7. Oljervations on the probabilities of the duration of human life, and 
the progrift of population, in the United States of America, In a letter 
from William Barton, ef7—This paper abounds with facts, collected 
with induftry and fkill, on a fubject wherein numerous impediments 
tend to prevent the accuracy of general refults. We cannot make any 

abridgement, without leaving out fome effential particul: irs. ‘Lhe de- 
ductio ons whach are tabulated at the end fpeak highly in favour of the 
probabilities of life in the american ftates. 

8. Extra? of a letter Sion Avdrew Ellicott to David Ritter. houfe, 0/Ge 
containing abjerwations made at lake Evie.—The optical ap pe earance def- 
cribed by MI. Ellicott, i is one among a confiderable number that de- 
pend on the conttitutio ma of the atmofphere, and have not yet been 
accounted for by any writer. 

Pe 62.—=' On the 3 3th of lat month [o8 t. 17881, while we lay onthe 
bai aia Lake Eric, we had an opportunity of viewing that fingular phe- 
homenon, by fea nen termed looming. It was preceded by a fine aurora- 
borealis, on the evening of the r2th—the 13th was cloudy , but without 
rain: abou t ten ‘clock inthe morning, as I was walking on the beach, 
I difcoy ‘ered fome cthing that had the uppearance of fond. j in the direét. 
ton of Prefque- ile; about noon it became more confpicuous 5 and 


CTC aicvs 


4 hen viewed by a good achromatic telefcope, the branches of the trees 
could be plainly a iicove red. From 30 clock it in the afternoon ‘till dark, 
the ep peninfula was confiderably elevated above the horizon, and 
viewed bis all our comp — with admifacion. [here was a fingular 


Appearance attending this phenomenon, which I do not remember to 
bave fren taken notice of by any writer—the peninfuja Was frequently 
‘een double, or rather two fimilar peninfulas, one above the other, with 
an appearance of water between: the apy and coincidence was 
ery irequent, and not unlike that obferved im fhitting the index of an 
adit. d Gee “irey’s quadratt. As fingular as this may appear, it is not 
The, re 40 than the con ible refraétion produced by the ice-land cry ftal. 
+ DexXt musning Prefque-ifle was again invifible, and. remained fo 
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t 
during our fay at that pofition. Prefque ifle was about twenty-five 
n liftaot, ats fituation very low.’ ‘This appearance was followed 


An obfervation of the fame kind on the french fhore, feen from 
Dover, is inferted in the Loncon Philofophical Tranfactions, 

g. dx account of the fugar maple tree of the United States, and of the 
methods of obtaixing jugar from it, together with obferwations upon the advanta 


‘ 


S, J, th . j / it} nad | rpvatle of th Ss Sid gare ina lert fer ilo Thomas SH rfon, 0. 


c 


§ 
{ rela? i (pe Uniiead Slalées, Qi a one 6) th é Wie pre fide nts of the americar 


, , ; } QD ) M 
hs al ij “* fs doe [se ’ 100) in R [fp ] 
é ‘} 4 4, ‘ J f 


fe Yor of f the infi itutes and of « linical 
medicine in tl unix rity f Philadel, ; Ma.— The ful bj ef of this excell ent 
paper feems at nrit fivht more particul: a to relate to the United States, 
but it may, and we h Ope | wi} M1, very eflentially affect the general ftate of 
the world, by increafing t e fupply of an article, of which the ufes are 
yet, on account of it’s | oh price, but Impe rfectly known. If the mo- 
nopoly of the weft-india iflands, where alone the wafteful culture by 
flaves in the abfence of the owner can be fupported, fhould be gradually 
diminifhed, and at laf aboiithed, by a plent! iful produce of fugar from 
the maple, humanity would no longer fufler, the article would fiad it’s 
true level, and every nation would be more or lefs benefited. 

The acer faccharinum otf Linné, or fugar maple-tree, he: in 
great quantities in the wellern cou itries of all the middle ftates of 
the american union. It ts as tall as the oak, and from two a three 
feet in diameter; puts forth a white blofiom in the fpring, before any 
appearance of | mall branches afford fuftenance for cattle, 
and it’s afhes afford a large qevan ity of excellent pot- -afh. ‘Twenty 
vears are re juired for if to att ain it’s full growth. ‘Tapping does not 


injure it; but on the contrary it affords more fyrup, and of a better 

quality, the oftcneritis tapped. A fingle tree has not only furvived, 

but flouritied, after tapping for forty years. Five or fix ‘pe sunds of 

{ugar ar ull ills kc rded by the fap of one eS eee the “re are 1n- 

ftances ¢ r the 1 tify exceeding twentv pc ds. The jugar s fepa- 

rated from the fap either by freezing, by {po taneous evaporation, or ‘by 
- “ll 


boiling. ‘lhe latter method is the moh ufed. Dr. Ruth defcribes the 
hi ple, and practifed without any difficulty by the 


From frequent trials of th: » fugar, 1 it does not appear to be in 
any refpect inieriour to that of the Weft-indics. It is prepared at a time 


of the vear w! "ther i i, nor the pollen of plants, exifts to vituate 
it, i common tugar, From calculations grounded on 
eXi ts it teert ined, that A mesien i is NOW ¢ ipable of produc- 
t | th :Cheneeied prion ; that is, onthe 

‘ t ,000 | 5» Whichinthe cou intry may be vajuedat 


rs pounds weight ferone dollar. Dr. Ruth mentions many Other bene- 
country may derive fyom this invaluable tree, and concludes 
Ss paper will ai account of fome of the wdvantages of fugar to man- 
kind, not m TCH as commonly co: ide red to be a iuxury, but as an ex- 
cellent, wi let me, and nourtlhing article of food. Annexed alfo is 
an extract from the reportof the committee of the britith privy coun- 
lave-trade, conta ining Mr. Bot..am’s 


ttatement of the mode of culti iting a fucgar plat Alor > at Batavia. 
if oe en - . rf Bera $i ms * r. ! 
TO. s026/89iT 0; J SOS RCS 06 > GH Fite fe yy fie thermometer jor 


Danas y ) <bea ‘oO 'y w Come aT, Wi uliains ~ concluuions, deduced 
trom 


cil on the fubrect of the african 
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from thermom etrical journals of four paflages acrofs the Atlantic, which 


are abitr ard in the paper itfelf, arc— 
P. « +, The water over banksis much colder than the water 
of the sat cean, and it is more cold in proportion as it is lefs 


arr 


« 3, The water over finall banks 1s lefs co'd than that over large 


a) 
~ 4 


‘ The water over banks that are near the coaft 1s warmer than 
maa — r banks tar diftant, but is colder than the adjacent fea, 

‘4, The water over banks of the ea 7. e. thofe immediately con- 
nefted with the land above water, is warmer than over thofe which ad- 
mit deep water between thein and the coait; but ftali it is colder than 
the adjac nt fea. 

‘ ¢, The water within capes and rivers does not follow the above 
rules; it being lefs agitated, and more expofed to the heat of the fan, 
and to receive the heat fr m the circumjacent land, muft be colder or 
warmer than that in foundings without, according to the feafons, and 
tempera - of the atmofphe re. 

‘6. The paffage, theretore, from deep to fhoal water may be difco- 
vered by a re gular ufe of the thermometer, before a navigator can fee 
the land ; but asthe temperature 1s relative, no particular degree can be 
afcert: lined as a rule, and the judgement can only be guided by the dif- 
ference. Thus in auguft I found the water off Cape Cod to be 58? 
by Fahrenheit, and at fea it was 69°; in o€tober the water off Cape 
Cod was 48°, and at fea it was ¢9°. =‘Vhis difference was equally a 
guide in both cafes, though the heat was different at different {eafons.’ 

11. An account of the mift fe tual means of preventing the deleterious 
co oufeg nces of t he bite of the crotalus horridus or ratt bfaake. By Benjamin 

ce Bar rion, M. D.—Dr. B. made it an object during r his pafla; ge over 
the weftern {tates of A-nerica to obtain every poflible ‘information con- 
cerning the effeéts of the P ifon of the rattle-fnake, and the methods of 
preventi mor cure. He has colle@ed and attended to the faéts with 
the caution of an eaibahee ‘ned philofopher. He repolts little confi- 
dence in thofe re medies. which credulity or mifapprehention have confi- 
dered as ip ‘cific, but: approves of the gene ral practice of the weftern 
feitlers. ‘The firft thing they do in general ts to apply a tight ligature, 
when prattica ble, above the part into which the poifon has been intro- 
duced. The wound is in the next place fe arined, and a mixture of 
tals and FUNpOW der, or either of th-’e art’cles feparately, i is laid upon 
t! e parts ind over the whole ts applied a piece of the bark of the 
whitew alnut, whichis avi ‘iicatory sity Og ther with this external procefs, 
they give internally the decoction or intufon of one or mote of certain 
herbs, of which the author gives the catalogue, and alfo large quanti- 
ties of milk. Hedces not confider the internal remedies as of any 
great ufe, except fo far as they excite pe ripiration, and this fome of 
them plentifully do. The whole difguititicn is interetting and valuable, 
nd matt be more particu tlarly fo totne anerican reader. 
42. M rnet! obj rvaligns made at the univers: ity of C wnbridge ( Maffa- 
ufett’s ), in the year 1785. By Dr. §. Williams. —Thefe obfervations 
Were mac le with an excellent variation iaitrument, with a twelve-inch 


needie, The table exhibits twelve fets o! the greateft and leaft varia- 


tion obferved during the refpective months of the year. The greateft 
L 3 variation 
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variation in the whole year was on the 6th and 2rft of Augutt, wiz 
“? 13°; and the leait on February 23, v!1z. 5° 49. ‘The mean of all 
the means for the whole vear was 6° 4 


: , , - - 
13. Accurate determination ay the vizet afcenfion ana 


2 ination af 3 


Bootes and th e poll far. Ina letter from Mr. Andrew Eliott > Mr. R, 
BM 
it 
ni 


7 -j; 


ter Me —The declination of 2 Kootes Was determined dy CoM} jar in 4 
zenith diflance with the zenith diflances of 2 Lyra, Capelia, aCy 
'Y Andromeda, 3 Meduta, and d Cygni, with a fector; and it’s righ 
afcenfion was determined by com paring it’s } nn tranfit with the 
moft conventent of thofe contained in the roth table annexed to th 
firft volume of Matkelyne’s obfervations. The right afcenfion at the 
beginning of 17 139 was 75 3° 90 95" the annual var. being 
+3+ “> And it’s declii nation 41° 13 47-94 annual variation 
14.53 0+ ‘The right afccnfion of the pole-itar, d leduced from } Maf- 
heelyne’s ‘obfervations, was at the fame period 12° 32° 7.09” annual 
variation + 183.03” and it’s declination 88° 10 40.8” annual 
Variation 19.4. 
14. Account of feveral bonfes in Philad joie Bruck vith lightning on 


rf ne 7» “SQ. Ry Mr. Dp qi d Ritien hoz Mfc, Gnd ! Dr. cL Leg ‘Jone 5. —The re 


- i ~ 


was no uncommon fact a trendi ng  thefe acek fents, except ‘that the light. 
ning pafled down two chiinnies which had fire in them, and not at all 
down others of the fame tlack. This agrees with the obfervations of 

‘ich the Rey, Mr. Bennet, of Wirckfworth, has lately made fo much 
ufe. 

1c. An account of the efes of | lightning on a@ ho ufe furnilbed with «0 
conductors. In aletter from Mr. David Rittenh ou fe , and Francis Hopkin- 
ja.—lItis a wal-known principle, firft afcertained by the accident at 
the poor- aryed at Heckingham, that conductors do not guard a building 
to any confiderable extent, as was formerly thought: on which account 
it ‘ Aes Ss as a rule | by practical ele¢tricians, that the conductors 
ought to be connected with all the other metallic parts near the roof of 
the houfe. This not bein g the cafe in the prefent initance, the houfe 
received fome flight d damage 

10. Exp r2meNtS and o Bi rvallons on evaporation in cold air. By 
C.u har, M.D—=Dr. W.’s experiments fhow, that water, or ICC, 
placed in a vetlel cooled by a freezing mixture, emits a fmoke 
during evaporation. He has therefore ceneralized the rule on 
w hich the appearance of this phenomenon depends, by o obferving, 
that it is governed b ry the ditterence between the temperatures of 
the air and the fmok ing body, and not merely by the abfolute 
ae vation of temperature. And this difference occafioning the 
heat to be more 3 apid ly caried off, renders it probable that the 
quantity evaporated js greater than if the furrounding medium 
were lets cold 

17. Pofiferipe to Mr. Barton's letter on the probabilities of humar 
life. [See the article No. 7. above.) 


a , - - 
3, N "? worl ” of “> ~ aictter te Fra ters Hopkinjon, fq. 
° . , » e “ 
By Mr R. Patz -Mr. P.is detirous of rende ring the art of 


printing more uaiverfally sopheeble to the diflufion of mutic. 
For this purpofe he propofes to ufe the letters of the alphabet f 
hi) the et linear manner as in the nor ition ot words. ‘| he note 
are als cad) ie fj 


we a 


** ~ lhes 7 " . sf erie os @ bee } are } | 
ahateu Os sellers 5 consequens!) tre qo, 1t.a.s and 


Abra sve 
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fimaller | letters in the roman and italic will give fouro@aves. He 
CE “hy phen, comma, femi-colon, colon, period, and dath 
. note-letter to afcertain the time refpectively from the {emi- 
jemi- quaver to the femi-breve. Lt is not pretended that this noe 
ration is more legible than the ufual method ; perhaps it may be 
lefs fo, beatale polit ion is lefs ufed. But of this we are not dif- 

noted to {peak ck ight SP 
; 19. Oafervato? ‘s on the teary of rcarcr IN Lisy Eee, By W.. Wae 
Iris well known at prefent, that Parent’s propotition (that 


Tiny — ak 


the maximum of cife’t, in a wheel moved by the impact of a ttream, 
is when the velocity of the wheel is one third of that of the 
(ream) does not agree with experiment. It is therefore of im- 
. to determine, whether thts propolition, received by 
urin, Defaguliers, Atwood, ard other eminent authors, be 


{a gu 
founded. Mr. W. denies that it is, and demonitiretes, as 
follows, that the maximum is when thete velocities are to each 


annexe 


other as t to 2 Pp. 146. 
‘ Prop. 1. The force of an invariable ftream, i impinging a ivainit 


ian 


aimill-wheel in motion is in the fmtle dire proportion of the rela 
e 4 aad 


‘ For, it the relative velocity of a fluid againitta fingle plane 
be varied, either by the motion of the plane, or of the fluid from 
raven aperture, or both, ie ne number ot particles rye 
particle, being re{pe ai vely as the dia ative veloc; ty, the faice: on 
both thele accoun its, mu! he in the duplicate ratio of the relative 
velocity, agrecably to the common theory, with refpect to this 
fingle plane; but, the number of thefe planes, or parts of the 
wneel atted on in a given time, will be as the velocity of the 
wheel, or inverfely as the 9 lative velocity; theretore, the moving 
force of he whe el muit bein the fimple dire¢t ratio of the relative 
velocity.’ Q.E. D. 

‘ Prep. 2. Vhe velocity of a wheel, moved by the impa¢t of a 
ilream, mutt be half the velocity of the fluid, to produce the 
as eatelt poih ible etfeSt. 

Y Vathe velocity, M=the momentum of the fluid, 
§ vothe velocity, Pathe power of the wheel. 
Then, V—v =their relative velocity, and, 


a M 
aV:Vw—y -° Me  - x Voy = > (Prop. i.) which X y= 


For, let 


Mf ee 


BP ia aces j 
rv—=— x» V vy—visa maximum; hence V yv—v*? =a maxie 


mum, and its fluxion, (v_ bei: ng the variable quantity)=Vv— 
oe Vy = 0; therefore v= iv , thacis, the velocity of the wheel= 
ialfthat of the fluid 2 at ‘the place of impact, when the effect is a 
Maximum, Q. FE, 
* The ufual came gives ¥ = 4 Vs where the error is not Icfs 
taan one third of the true velocity of the wheel ! 
19s Afironomical obfervations. Communica: ted by D. Rittenhor{?.— 
nefe obfervations are of the lunar ecli pie, nov. 2, 1789; the 
anfit of mercury, nov. S 1789; and an annular eclipfe, april 
1 1 791. The fidelity of the time, the magnifying powers, and 


orher 
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1er particulars, mult be detailed in order to render them of af 

dicoans ; and as our limits will not allow of this degree 

precilion. t recur to the paper itfelf. 

20 Dr. Rittenhoufe to Mr. Patterfor, reiative to a method of 
g jum of phy feveral powers of the fines, fsc.—Dr. R.'s 
( are that if radius bea, the fum of all the fines 


t. und the fum of aj] thei fquares=} multiplied by 


>] 


cof go®. The fum of all their cubes=>?2, and the fume 





.¢ fitth powers is =,4, and the fum of the fixth powers=¥,x 
( 


irth powers multiplied by the are of go®. The fum 
a 5 


- ~ .- 


, = ap eee ae 
rit two cafes are faid to be firidlv demonftrable, and the 


\“ Invewigatea by the method of iniinite lines fo far a 
i aa ‘ ] » § i t I ti “ itim rt ratzro.e 
a : : . , - 29.2 ; 
ih, a y “a La CA i7Ttenfis, Auctore Tien rico Mubhlende ro, D. De 
] : { : } rr oe c * 
| very Am} iC Catasoc uc OF american pants aamiuts OF nd 
r} cnet 
y ’ . ? - > 2) J 9 Pe - essoteases 
23 Lil fjiigval 1 OF the Borver ¢ / dD) Aarker § mill, aSi ip oved 
je Na UID a « ‘stion of the oll by W. Waring 
;, ’ alia : ae, ee gon ke ee Defaculiers’s Lec 
Willits OF this mill are to pe met with 1n Ciagu icis 8 Ise 
. GQ other DOORS, It is impelled oO the reaction of a itream 
water pailing out in ataneental direcuon through oppolite apet- 
‘ » .* ‘ - . 
es in two pipes radiating from the centre or axis of motion. 
‘ys has invecigatcd the capacity of the pipe of conveyance 
the refervoir to the rotatory, the initial powers of the 
. "<< . . . . >. ® 
, the centril il force, the inertia of the fluid, it's acq ule 
y, the proportion of the central torece to the inert, 
, A " 
. @ t Cc par©r'i Kd motion, the Movine roree anu Vee 
t en the effectis a maximum, and the area 
; | 1} } , : a } 
‘ A ( iper weil dererves tO be coniulted. He 
Vath the | ving ealy practical rules. P. 193. 
: .¢ tue arm of the rotatory tube, from the centre o! 
f " } , . 4 : a lenot 
‘ A re euperture, oF an, convenicnt length, 
' : } } oe Lf eha ’ ? mrrace 
‘ taaed r* I 5 a icCuiadi Cis ait Wi Lie WalC] . iurrace 
‘ ‘ ’ t ¢* 2 mn —_— | ’ -\ th 4 and 
i il QO] iie¢ arr. Nh ect, \ Ue If, ality 
e root of the procuct tor the proper time of a re- 
( ObluUs, alld uddpt the otner parts oF the machinery 
Is Vv cruey $ Of. 
6 4 e time of a a ee ee ee -_ leiniv 
; cme OF revolution be given, then, muitips 
4 t +77 ly ‘ . , 1 - ft . } ] > 
\ i . ‘ ] 62 iol Lec propvortienal leneth o! 
* . 
‘ ese ot - > i. b >... ' 1 . ? a, om = . 
py togetaer the bdreacth, cepth and velocity per 
‘ ' lViwane ¢ } — + a he © © } 
‘ ss = u G Mme tie jai proc ae b.024 times tne 
, . . - ~~" coh i : , 1 > 
j r Uf sie . i i if area of einer ape rture 
6» " =P . me a : 
5; 3 pas area of either aperture bv the height of the 
, oy . ) se , 2 = ~ ~ P 
afer, and Ci i>! uct by ars for by 40 on commoa 
¢ r , ; as 7 . > ., . ~ ~ } 
Ca ri r rOrcee, ellimated at the centres or the 
" 1 ) \ . ‘ DUI . 
| or . ; 9 rn as 1 ’ he 
: werana veiocity at the apertures may be eanly re- 
y pate Os THO Macamery py the common rules of 


4,! — 
4 i Crmo- 


22. 4 
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a2 Athermometrical Fournal of the ter perature of the atmofphere 
P ry ; a voyage and from Oporto, + vip explanatory obferva- 
ss ‘- »—the journal was kept by capt. Wm. B: illings, 
and col nicated by Mr. Jonathan W illiams. Ie gives much 
contr ontaetae princip les € <hail ited In Mr. \\ whi ams’ S Memoir, 
No. 10. of the pi fent volume. 

24 Firft memoir of obfervations on the plants denominated Crypto 
va hy Aly. de Beavvols.—This botanitt has paid particular 
aeten the moites, and has afcertained that thefe plants 
“ re { nature with the fame organs of fructification as 
all orucrs. 

oc. A letter fromm Jon athan oat to Benjami n Smith Bare 
fon, } a Ce cont une ODJEPVARONS 03 the ancient works of Gr, 
the natiwe wnbabitanis, Sc. ft the weer country [of “ange ‘ca —_ 
Thete works conti of iq rare ana circular redoubts, tches, 
wal nd mounts feattered at unequal diftances over aise: 


flats. Some of them extend nearly for fixty miles ‘I heir im- 
meniity, their marks of high antiquity, with various other obvious 
circumaances, fhow that they could not have been conttructed 
by euro-eans fince the difcovery by Columbus: and ftill leds 
by any of the prefent nations of hunters, who could never have 
found fubfiience in fuch large numbers, and appear not to have at 
any period potlefled the civilized and 1ubordinate ftate requifite 
to accon nplith fuch ftupendous periormances. 

Various other interetting particulars refpeciing the natural hif- 
tory of weftern or inland America, its inhabitants, &c. are given 
in this paper. 

26. An account of fome of the principal dies employed by the north 
american indians. By the late Hug h Martin.—The indians die 
their red with a root which on examination proved to be mad- 
derin an uncultivated fate. For orange, they ufe the root of 
the pocoon. Their bright yellow is attorded by a root here deferi- 
bed under the name ot radix flava americana. ‘This and the blue 
of ind:go make a green. For black, they ufe fumach. They 
likewife make a beautiful black with the bark of the white walnut 
and the juice of crab apple. 

27+ An accovnt of the beneficial effe&s of the eaffia chamacrifia in 
recruting Worn out ns nds, ome enriching fuch as are naturally poor; 
together wh a botan ! sical defer iption of the plant. By Dr. Fames 
Gi cenway 1 Dive Mie county, Virginia. —The plant is defcribed by 
Dr, flil in his Eden, p. 54, by the name of golden catia. In 
Marylany ee ‘1 irginia they have long been in the practice of 


towing a pint of the beans of this plant with every bufhel of oats 


en l; . ‘The oats ripen and are cut in july, when the 
Deal voung and efeape the injury of the feythe. They 
n rin augu lepten ber. In oftober the leaves fall ot, 
the teeas ripen, and the pod opens with fuch clafticity ac to {cat- 
re beans to fome diltance around. The year following, the 


Heid is cultivated with corn; the beans w hich fprout earl: are all 
Ceitroved with the plough and hoe; but the more numerous part 
aot making their appearance above ground until the corn is laid 


by, 
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‘ ° . 


by, {pring up unhurt by the inftruments of agriculture, and farnith 
feed tor the enfuing year, when the field is again fowed with oats, 
By this alternate cultivation of corn and oats with the beans, 
the land is fw far improved by the mot uldered leaves and talks of 
the beans, that the product will be fifteen builels to the acre og 


: se i el - > “ ernwid e haw +14 a. 
qduch as prior to this ma agement wot id not have produced map 


“<< 


than five. Dr. Greegway is oi opinion, grounded on experience and 
obiervation, that the common field-pea is preferable to every thing 
eife in improving lands, if the vines be leit to rot on the ground, 
initead of being given to catile tor fodder. 


f f a hil he bord fN 
28. An account of a hill on the borders of Nort? fraiaab olina, [up 


oanar , o rea! — ° -» Peaane rae - ty 
payed te bawe becn a volcano. din @leticr from @ continental oferta 
af : 


~ 


Dr. F. Greenway. 


29. dn account of a poifonous plaat growizg | fpontaneon/? ly in the 


foutbern part of Virginia, By Dr. James Greenway .— This plant 


is denominated by Dr. G. cicuta venenofa, and 1s botanically 
deferibed. It’s effects, as accidentally experienced by a negro boy, 
were privatio n of all fenfe and motion without convuliions or 
pain. The quantity taken was fall, and the boy recovered, but 
It is not doubted that a larger dofe weata have been fatal. 

30. Deferiptron of a machine for meafuring a Siip’s way. B; 
Francis Hopd: wjvn, efg.—Mr. H.’s contrivance is to place a cop- 
per pipe clofe along the fhips bow with its orifice under water 
and directly oppofed to the fhip’s way. ‘The water will ftand 
above the level in the upper part of the tube whenever the fhip 
is in mo tion, and this elevation will be greater the greater the 
veloc! ty. 

gts An inguiry into the gueftior avhether the apis mellifica, or true 
bancy bee, dea native of America.—Mr. Benjamin Smith Borton, the 
author of this muamnons as werv amply difeuffed the queltion be- 
fore him, and decides, that this ufeful infect is not a native of 
America but was carried thither by the europeans. 

32. Arn acceOnar of a Cx INET. By Mr. DD. Rutt: ‘2be vfe. 

33. Prize di fer tatio a: honoured with the magzellanic gold 
dal. Cadmus; or, @ treat fe on the aoempents of written languages 


illuflrating, by ¢ a philofophical giv ta; of Speech, the pe Tver of each 
characier, thereby mutuclly fixing the orto grssphy y and orthocpy. With 
a~ e (Jay on the mode of teaching the deaf, or furd, and co ufeg rucntly 
eumb, to fpeak. "Vhete treatifes have the lignature Wiliam ‘Thorn- 
ton. The tirit contains remarks on the various authors who 


have treated, or adverted tothe fubject of language, an inve! Lie 


i 
? 
5 3 


gation of the power of the letters, with ap patie g chareseae 
and the adr ntaces of truly delineating the voc: t langua e by 
fuch characters. The latter treatife, containing initrue ions for 


tae 
.? 


teaching the de af to fpeak, 1S intereii ing On account of the im- 


‘ 


portance at the {i ubject, Phe cirections are rational, and foun ded 
tn nature. 


34- Ob frreations x the ti rory of evgtrer mills, combinucd. By W. 
7ZsT F 7 , “- . , yy 
Waring — Jo prevent any erroneous deduction being made from 
hie theory ia the paper No. 18, Mr. W. remarks, that the efet 
ofan underfhot wheel will be as the fauare of the velocity of the 

t 


Water. For it bs > the impetus QO! the water multiplied into the 
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celocity of the wheel, and as both thefe are in the fimple ratio 


of the velocity of the water, the product will be in the duplicaté 


a in other words, the effect produced in 2 given time will be 
as the height of the head 5 becaute this height is as the {quare at 
the velocity. ; 

2¢, Prize differtation. Improvement in metallic conduflors for 
lightning. By Dr. David Rittenhoufe, prefident of the fociety. Dr. 
RK. propofes to make the point of black lead, to avoid corrofion ; 
and to enlarge the conduéting furface of the lower end, by burying 
‘tin a hole filled up with charcoal. 

36. An ea/y and expeditious method of difipating the noxious vapour 
commonly found in wells and other fubterraneous places. By Ebenezer 
Robinfon, of Philadelphia.—This fimple and effectual procefs 
confiiis in atixing the hofe or leather pipe of an engine to the 
nozzle of a {mith’s bellows, letting the hofe down to the bottom 
of the well, and blowing frefh air through it for half an hour, 
or until a candle being let down burns freely. 

37+ A method of draining ponds in level grounds. By Felle Hig- 
gins, of Delawvare,——The water on level grounds is frequently fup- 

orted by a bed of clay of no great thicknefs, repofing on a ftra- 
tum of loofe fand. Mr. H. having feen fuch lands fuccefsfully 
drained, by digging a pit through the clay inro the fand, has 
juftly concluded the fact deferving of public notice. 

38. Oljervations on the feverity of the winter, 1779, 1780. Dated 
gene 22, 1730. By the Rev. Matthew Wilfon, of Lecvis.—Moles 
generally perifhed. Few bees furvived. ‘wo thirds of the frogs 
were cut off, All the fhell fifh of fhallow waters, and the bugs, 
mutketocs, &c. died, as did moft of the fnakes. In the vegetable 
kingdom rofemary was totally deftroyed, the pink, grapevines 
and ever greens greatly fuftered. 

39. 4 defcription of a flandard for weights and meafures. Ina 
letter from Mr. Fohn Cooke, of Tipperary in Ireland.—Mr. C. pro- 
potes a cubic vefiel, with an aperture in the bottom ina given 
ratio tothe bore of the veflel. Out of this, when full, a quantity 
of water muft be fuffered to run for an obferved time. Expe- 
riment will give the weight of the water which fills the cube, the 
weicht af what wag difcharged, and the time. And thefe data 
will cive the cube. 

40. Defcripsion of @ {pring block defgned to afi aveffel ix failing. 
Ry Francis Hrpkinfon, cfg. Honoured with the magellanic geld 
medal.—By aiixine a tpiral {pring to the tail of each fheet block 
ofa vefiel, the fheet will eafe itfelf off by any fudden increafe of 
wind, and hawl itfelf aft again as the veflel gathers way. It is 
judged, that this effect will prevent much of the force of the wind 
being employed in producing lee-way dnd heeling, and confe- 
jucntly increafe the head way. Nothing is faid of any experi- 
ments made with this invention. 

41. A botanical defcription of the Podoph;llum Dipbvlium of Lin- 
‘*. By Benjamin Sinith Barton, M.p. with an engraving. 

$7. Objervarions on the confiruAion of hofpitals. Extra&ed from 
14 Udy tranjmitted to the fociety, by Mr, Le Roy, member of the royak 

. academy 
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academy of fciences—Mr Le Roy recommends conftructing a dif 
tinct and feparate building for each ward, erected upon arches of 
coun a confiderable height from the cround, and ranced at 
a diliance from cach other; the roofs conlilting of a number of 
hemifpheres ; and air holes being made ina row through the floog 


’ : lie : niet | a : 
a. at ( Cithlal by dd Al. A . pro p Uil to ACCCICTALE tie 
} } } ; . ] ad ] ie 
cpa! I i P well as to Warm the rooms, DY loves auly piaced; 
, : -_ } on the r Aw ‘ 
the rat air i at nich Willi aleena mto the CONCAVE FOOTS, and 
| 11s Out y ape t | } il ; 
ry ' sae ’ - F f Oo, 
i volume conciudes With a iilt ¢ prei:ents, and a proipectus 
. 
of the ter t awarding the annual premium eltadlihed b y the 
i» 7 ' 
] t ( ! iy A i me | ( ia4ii YU i OTIC lle 
. . i } eal * 
’ . ‘ a s ’ +} as ’ r vr e ne 
i} rthe work cx much credit to the itate and progrels of 
the arts ane lcrences in Miebrica, we cannot avoid iit Sih. that 
1! ’ ‘ , ry 4 . . =~ Lis, y from 
i i \ e & CTI Ubi al 124 i; tri wiry ve | rliial > 4bUill 


Teprenmeha i.e Vv. 





» aes sf 4 r , , ry 
Art. iv. The Myfes r | ho, a Romance; interfperfed with fom 


pieces of Poetry. By Ann Radcitife ; Author of tl the Romance of the 
Foret, &c. 4 vols. izmo. Price 20s. fewed. 1797 pages 
Kobinfons. 1794. 

Mrs. Rapcurere has already afforded Pe town fo much entertain 


: oa io 
ment by her former works, particularly tl > Romance of the Foret, 
‘% on the publ ‘ation of the 
prefent. We are happy in confefling, that the pleafure derived from 


that our expectalions were naturai ralriec 


it | not barely aniwered our expectations, but far furpafled them. 
It is not en to , that th My ik ries of l ds pt noiusa pretty, or 
an agreeable romance. The defign has ingenuity ee contrivance ; the 

vie ts ¢ é del t; the deferiptions are Pore and magnificent; 


and the nole werk ts calcuiated to eive the author a diftinguiihed 
_— 


fhe fcene lies in a beautiful romantic country, in the province 
of Gafeony, on the banks of the Garonne. From the windows of the 
chateau of monficur St. Aubert, father of Emily, the heroine of this 


work, are feen the paitoral landfcapes of Guienne and Gafcony, 
: lone the river, gay with luxuriant woods and vines, and 
ions of olives. ‘To the fouth, the view is bounded by the me 
cl , veiled in clouds, exhibiting awful forms, and tremen- 
C4 - ‘The charming fcenes here, as well as in other ph ACCS, 

, e. 4 


fo \ en] lv St. Auber sos in the courte of f her hil Ory, Ford 


‘ ~e y . ; ontene ] se ay | a 
Ortunity of Geicribing the beautitul retreats pas fublime 
- a 
‘ ature, 
| > . , .1 s“** | 
x gu tation, Wedd acguaint 1€ re ader Wi ith the perfo on 
‘ \ T f ‘ 
\ > * ‘ ‘ } ‘ b ome — nih 9 1 > : hea had ky sw 
vt P. a* sa aeoae BRRARLS tons fo the Nappineits he naa HO 
; i i 
- = : .} 22. 4 
<. rm IOV TREC atn oF his two it Ds. vat lott 
’ ‘ . ' ._ ¢ c a eLanon 
en ia Cmplicity is f fafcinating; and though, 


religained tie cx 
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prefiion of his own, and endeavoured to bear it, as he meant, with 
he had, in truth, no plilofophy that could render him 

* Im to fuch lofes. One daughter was now his only furviving child ; 
and, while he watched the unfolding of her infant charatte r, with 
anxious fond in fs. he endeay i: with unre nitting effort, to counter- 
act thofe traits in her difpofition, which might hereafter lead her from 
happinefs. She had difcovered in her early years uncommon delicacy 
of mind, warm affections, and ready be nevolence; but with thefe was 
ble a degree ol {\ ulce ptibility too exguifite to admit of lafting 
\s the advanced in youth, this fenfibility gave a penfive tone 
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to her {pirits, and a fi lines to her mai ner, which added grace to 
beautv, and rendered her a very intereiling object to perions of a con- 
genial difpofition, But St) Aubert had too much good denfe to preter 
a charm to a virtue; and had penetration enough to fee, that this charm 
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« It was one of Emily’s earlieft pleafures to ramble among the {eens 
of nature; nor was it in the foft and glowing landfcape that the mo} 
delighted; fhe l6ved more the wild wood-wailks, that fkirted th 
mountain; and ftill more the mountain’s ftupendous recefles, wher 
the filence and grandeur of folitude impreffed a facred awe upon her 
heart, and lifted her thoughts to the Gop OF HEAVEN AND EARTH, 
In {cenes like thefe fhe would often linger alone, wrapt in a me 
charm, till the lait gleam of day faded from the weft; till the | 
found of a theep-bell, or the diftant bark of a watch-dog, were 
that broke on the ftillnefs of the evening. Then, the gloom of the 
woods ; the trembling of their leaves, at intervals, in the breeze; the 
bat, flitting in the twilight; the cottage-lights, now feen, and now 
loft—-were ciscumftances that awakened her mind into effart, and Ie 
to enthufiafm and poctry.’ 

Monfieur St. Aubert, after the death of his wife, has eccafien to 
to Languedoc, on account of his health, and in order to change 
feene. Emily attends him, and as the ftory opens, and the mol 
beautiful ichuintions are ftill continued, a young ftranger, whole 
name is Valancourt, infenfibly excites that paflion, which accompanits 
Emily in all her future direétions. The ingenuoufnefs of his tempt, 
his attention to her fick parent, as well as the fimilarity of his che 
racter, marked him for an amiable and benevolent man. 

The following is a pleafing defcription of virtuous love. P. 1 

« St. Aubert, as he fometimes lingered to examine the wild in 
in his path, often looked forward with pleafure to Emily and Valan- 
court, as they ftrolled on together; he, with a countenance of ani 
mated delight, pointing to her attention fome grand feature of the 
fcene ; and fhe, likening and obferving with a look of tender ferioul- 
ne{s, that fpoke the elevation of her mind. They appeared like two 
lovers who had never ftrayed beyond thefe their native mountains; 
whofe fituation had fecluded them from the frivolities of common lie, 
whofe ideas were fimple and grand, like the landfcapes among whieh 
they moved, and who knew no other happinefs, than in the union of 
pure and affectionate hearts. St. Aubert fmiled, and fighed at the 
romantic picture of felicity his fancy drew ; and fighed again to think, 
that nature and fimplicity were fo little known to the world, as that 
their pleafures were thought romantic. 

*« The world,” faid he, purfuing this train of thought, * ridicules 
a paffion which it feldom feels ; its fcenes, and its interefts, di 
the mind, deprave the tafte, corrupt the heart, and love cannot 
in a heart that has loft the meek dignity of innocence. Virtus 
tafte are nearly the fame, for virtue is little more than active tafe, 
the moit delicate affections of cach combine in real love. How 
are we to look for love in great cities, where felfifhnefs, diffipatios, 
atid infincerity fupply the place of tendernefs, fimplicity and truch?” 

Sometime after the departure of Valancourt, monfieur St. Aubert 

cies in Languedoc, and Emily returns to her paternal chateau, 
Vallee, inGaftoay, from which fhe repairs to Tholoufe, to be under the 
care of her aunt, a cruel and imperious woman. Valancourt remails 
#t Tholoufe, but is afterwards fummoned to join his brorher officers 
and to accompany 2 battalion to Paris, 

Betore Emily goes to Tholoufe the lovers meet more than-once, bat 






arc at length feparated, with no profpett of feeing cach ey 
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‘ly vifits Venice in company with her aunt, who matries one 
toni, alterwards proving to be a man of defperate fortunes, and of 


; =" “g ‘7 © . 
mot abandoned principles, the leader of a well-difciplined horde of 
bandiiti, mm the Apennines. 


The following defcription of Venice is grand and beautiful. 
+ Vol. 11. P. 35. € Nothing could exceed Emily’s admiration, on 


. 3 


her firit view of Venice, with its iflets, palaces, and towers rifing out 
of the fea, whofe clear furface refle¢ted the tremulous picture in. all 
its colours. The fun, finking in the weit, tinted the waves and the 
lofty mountains of Friuli, which fkirt the northern fhores of the 
Adriatic, with a fatfrom glow, while on the marble porticos and 
colonnades of St. Mark were thrown the rich lights and fhades of 
evening. As they glided on, the grander features of this city ap- 
peared more diitin¢tly: its terraces, crowned with airy yet majettic 
fabrics, touched, as they now were, with the fpleudour of the ferting 
fan, appeared as if they had “been called up from the ocean by the 
wand of an enchanter, rather than reared by mortal hands. 

‘ The fun, foon after, finking to the lower world, the fhadow of 
the earth {tole gradually over the waves, and then up the towering 
fides of the mountains of Friuli, tiil it extinguifhed even the lait 
ward beams that had lingered on their fummrts, and the melancholy 
purple of evening drew over them, like a thin veil. How deep, how 
beautiful was the tranquillity that wrapped the fcene! All nature 
feemed to repofe; the fineft emotions of the foul were alone awake. 
Emily’s eyes nlled with tears ot admiration and fublime devotion, as 
fhe raifed them over the fleeping world to the vaft -heavens, and heard 
the notes of Solemn mufic,. that ftole over the waters from a diftance, 
She li.tened in till rapture, and no perfon of the party broke the charm 
by an enquiry. The founds feemed to grow on the air; for fo 
fmoothly did the barge glide along, that its motion was not per 
cetvable, and the fairy city appeared approaching to welcome the 
rangers. They now siftinguitied a female voice, accompanied by a 
few initraments, finging a foft and mourntul air; and its fine expref- 
bon, as fometimes it feemed pleading with the impafiioned tendernefs 
of love, and thén languifhing into the cadence ot hopelefs orief, de- 
clared, that it flowed from no feigned fenfibility. Ah! thought 
Emily, as fhe fighed and remembered Valancourt, thofe ftrains come 
from the heart!’ 

trom Venice, Montoni, accompanied by Emily and her aunt, goes 
to the gloomy cattle of Uiolpho, the abode of Mentoni, in. the 
Apennines; from which the romance takes it’s name. Montoni here 
lays a ncfariotis fcheme to give Emily in marriage; having agreed with 
count Morano, the perfan to whom fhe was to be given, that la Vallee 
fhould be fecured, on that condition, to himfelf. ‘The count Morano, 
however, is difappointed in his views. At Udolpho Emily’s aunt dies, 
through the cruel treatment of her ruffian hufband, having refufed to 
felign up to him her fettlemengs. 

tily is for a thort time conyeyed to a cottage in Tufcany, by order 
of Montoni, but brought back fhortly to Udolpho; whente,.foon — 
atter, the cicapes, being afiited by a Mr. Du Pont, a prifoner con- 
fined in the caftle, and a native of Gafcony, an unknown, and ao 
uatuccefsful admirer of Emily. 

ihe fourth volume opens with a fcene, in which t:c emotions of 
bic, pity, grief, and anguifh, are deferibed with inimitable ager 
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when count de Villefort, at whofe chateau Emily is, difcovers tp ' 
Emily the profligate conduct of Valancourt, which is confirmed } 
his own acknowledgment. Valancourt however, though he had dif 
graced himielf by grofs immoralitics, was not abandoned. After a 
courfe of events, too intricate and perplexed to particularize here, the 
Jovers are married : and the hiltory clofes fo as to leave virtue crowned 
with happinefs, and vice in deferved punifhment. ; 

The piot of this ftory is fo artfully contrived, and the incidents f 
furprifing, as to make it ; erte¢tly anfwer to the genius of a romance, 
But to go at large into the extraordinary circumftances, that charac. 
terize it as the mvfteries of Udolpho, mutt lead us iurther into detail 

han is confitent with our limits. 

Though we cannot fufliciently admire the defcriptive powers of our 
fair author, juitice obliges us to obferve, that her defcriptions fome. 
times partake too much of uniformity, and thofe of the evening patti- 
cularly are much too frequent. In language, however, Mrs. R, & 
never detective, and what might have been expected in a work of 
this kind, never redundant, or ialfely luxuriant. 

he hiltery clofes in the affectionate and modeft language of excls 
mation. 

Vol. iv. Pp. 427. *O! how jovful it is to tell of happinefs, fach 
as that ot Valancourt and Lmily; to relate, that, after iufiering under 
the opprefiion of the vicious and the difdain of the weak, the Were, 
at length, reftored to each other—to the belo ed landfcapes of thelr 
native country,—to the fecureil felicity of this life, that of afpiring i 
more! and labouring for intellectual improvement—to the pleafures of 
enlightened fociety, and to the exerciie of the benevolenge, which had 
niways animated their hearts; while the bowers of la Vallée becamé, 
once more, the retreat of goodnefs, wifdom and domeftic bleficd 
nefs ! 


‘ O! ufeful may it be to have fhewn, that, though the vicious cam 
fometimes pour affliction upoa the g vod, their power is tranfient and 
their punifhment certain; and that innocence, though opprefled 
Anjuftice, ilall, fupported by patience, finally triumph over mi 
fortune! ; 

* And, if the weak hand, that has recorded this tale, has, by its 


=) 


fcenes, beguiled the mourner of one hour of forrow, or, by its moral, 
taught him to fuftain it—the effort, however humble, has not beet 


vain, por is the writer unrewarded,’ 
‘lhus far we have confidered the merit of Mrs. R. as a writer of 
profe ; but it would be injuitice, to pafs unnoticed the poetical pm 
ductions inter{perfed in thefe volumes: many of the little pieces hae | 
very great merit; but fome abound too much with monofyllabley 
which give feeblenefs to poetry. As Mrs. R. will, no doubt, appeate 
again before the public as a writer, and perhaps of verfe, as well a 
profe, her good :afte will, we truit, correct this defeét. She ha 
given ample proof of her poetical talents: and with great pleafume 
we prefent our readers with the fdllowing beautiiul fpecimene | 


Vol. I. P. 15. } 


SONNET. 
* Go, pencil! faithful to thy mafter’s fighs ! 
Go—teil the Goddefs of this fairy fcene, 5 
z 


When next her light fteps wind thefe wood-walks green, : 
Whence all his tears, his tender forrows rife: ia 











Falconer’s Selection of Tradts relating to Natural Hiftory. 14§ 


Ah! paint her form, her foul-illumin’d eyes, 

The fweet expreflion of her penfive face, 

The light’ning fmile, the animated grace— 

‘The portrait well the lover’s voice fupplies ; 

Speaks all his heart muft feel, his tongue would fay : 
Yet, ah! not all his heart muft fadly feel! 

How oft the flow’ret’s filken leaves conceal : 
The drug that fteals the vital {park away! 

And who that gazes on that angel-{mile, 

Would fear its charm, or think it could beguile !’ A. ¥. 





















NATURAL HISTORY. 


Arr. v. Mifcellancous Tradts and Colleions relating to Natural 
Hifory, feleted from the principal Writers of a on that 
SubjeZ. By William Falconer, M.p. 4t0. 203 pa. Pr. 7s. 6d. 
fewed. Cambridge, Merrill; London, Cadell. 1793. 


Tue progrefs of knowledge, we are perfuaded, might be 
materially expedited by means of tables of faé#s, judicioufly plan- 
ned and induttrioufly executed. Books of this kind, it is true, 
are fuited neither to indulge the indolence, nor to gratify the 
vanity of fuperficial writers; for they require patience re BNO 
fevering diligence in colleéting materials, and after all afford no 
opportunity for the difplay of brilliant talents. But they wiil 
always be acceptable to the lover of fcience, whofe labours they 
are well calculated to facilitate, by bringing into a connetted 
feries, and within a narrow compafs, particulars to which he can 
have occafional recurrence, as his refearches may require. 

Dr. F.’s well known learning and ingenuity have, in the pre- 
fent work, been well employed in furnifhing the world with a fet 
of tables, which are at the fame time adapted to elucidate feveral 
parts of ancient literature, and to affift the modern philofopher in 
protecuting feveral curious and important skvient Coane ations. 
The pieces, though detached, have all a relation to the general 
fubject of natural hiftory. We fhall give an account of them ia 
the order in which they are arranged by the author. 

The firkt table is, A Calendar of natural occurrences in ancient 
Greece, commencing with the fummer folftice, extracted chiefly 
from Theophrattus’s hiftory of plants; with occafiondl references 
to Hefiod, Ariftotle, Pliny, Geminus and others. Itis calcula- , 
ted principally for the latitude of Athens, and adjufted to the 
ancient folar year, and to the modera computations of time. A 
fimilar calendar was drawn up, fome years ago, by Mr. Stilling- 
ficct, and publifhed in his mifcellaneous trats; but this is more 
full, containing, in addition to what he has given, an account of 
the weather, and of the cofmical, achronical, and heliacal, rifing 
and fetting of many of the ftars and conftellations. 

The next piece is a calendar of the fame kind, adjufted to the 
climate of Italy, and, probably, nearly to that of Rome. This 
is compiled from the ancient roman’ writers, chiefly thofe thet 
treet on the fubje&t of agriculture: it comprehends a calendar of 

VOL. xrx, : M weather, 
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weather, taken principally, but not altogether, from Columella, 
In this calendar are inferted paflages from the ancient roma 
poets, defcriptive of the appearances of nature in different feafons, 
or of other natural events. We fhould have been glad to have 
icen fimilar quotations trom the greek poets, in the former calen- 
lal. 

: Next follows a divifion of the year into months marked out 
by natural occurrences, and two fketches of the feafons, at 


' Aleppo in Syria, and at Nice in Italy, the former extracted from 


Roffel’s hiftory of Aleppo, the latter from Smollet’s Travels, 
From Young’s Annals of Agriculture Dr. F. has copied Dr. Sys 
mond’s table of the time of wheat harveftin different parts of 
modern Italy ; and his rematks upon leafing, flowering, &c. of 
fome trees and plants: alfo, a table of the order of the complete 
expanfion of the flowers and leaves of feveral trees and fhrubs im 
Great Britain, from the Gentleman’s Magazine for april, 1785 

To thefe are added, fome remains of antiquity, viz. two rufic 
calendars taken from Gruter’s Infcriptioms, and {till remaining 
engraven on itone in Rome; and a table of hours for every month 
in the year, taken from Palladius, thought to have been defigned 
to enable the labourér to guefs at the time of the day, by meafur- 
ing with his foot the proportion which the length of that bears t 
the length of the fhadow of his own perfon. A table is next 
given of the days on which the fan enters into the different figns 
ot the zodiac, according to the computation of different agess 
To this fucceed tables of the weather in different countries, ac- 
cording to both ancient and modern accounts, intended for the 
purpote of comparing them together. 

The laft and largeft of thefe pieces is an’ alphabetical table of 
the greek plants, exhibiting the greek name of the plant and the 
author who mentions it; the name affigned to it by Cafpar Bau- 
hin ; the correfponding name given by Linné; and the moderm 
englith name, where this could be fownd. Concerning this 
part of the work the author modeiftly fays; * An attempt of 
this kind, though fufficiently laborious to the compiler, mutt be 
Kable to much error and uncertainty ; but fome indulgence may 
be hoped to be given to the firft attempt of this kind, at leaft in 
éur own country.’ ‘ 

An index to each of the calendars is added at the end of the 
work. 

It refic&s honour upon the univerfity of Cambridge, that @ 
work fo hkely to prove ufeful both to literature and {cience ap- 
pears under it’s patronage, and is printed by the authority, 
and at the expence of the fyndics of the univerfity prefs. 
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Axt.vi. Britis Synonymy ; or, an Attempt at regulating the Choict 
of Words in familiar Comverfation. Infcribed, with Sentiments of 
Gratitude and Re/pe&, to fuch of her foreien Fricnds ashave m 
English Literature their peculiar Study, by Heiter Lynch Piozziv 
Two Volumes. 8yvo. 850 p. . Price 12s. in boards. Robinfons 
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Iw every copious language, there are many words and phrafes, 
which, though to one who either is imperfectly acquainted with 
their various Meanings, or has not accuttomed himfelf to an ac- 
curate manner of thinking, they may appear fynonymous, have 

in reality a different fignitication. To be able to ule fuch words 
with precilion, is effential to good writing. Yet, on account of 
the endlefs variety of fhades of meaning, which words nearly al- 
lied to each other affume, this is a difficult attainment even in a 
vernacular, and ftill more in a foreign tongue. Attempts have 
been made in feveral languages to colleét fuch words, as, though 
not perfectly fynonymous, are nearly fo, and to point out their 
exact difference. In french, a very judicious and ufeful work 
was publiflied on this fubject by the abbé Girard, entitled Sy- 
nonymes Frangoifes. And a tketch of a fimilar plan refpecting 
the englifh language is given by Dr. Blair in one of his lectures 
on rhetoric and belles lettres ; who, at the fame time, exprefles a 
wilh, that fome fuch work were undertaken for our own tongue, 
and executed with equal tafte and judgment. 

We were not without hopes, from the title of the prefent work, 
and the known ingenuity of the writer, that it might have fup- 
plied this defderatum in englifh literature. But upon perufing 
the preface we learned, that Mrs. P.’s defign is of a more limited 
nature. Her immediate object appears to have been, to clear 
up difficulties to foreigners in the ufe of fimilar words, and aflift 
them in the choice of proper expreffions in’ converfation. This 
delign has led her to bring together many clufters of words which 
no englifhman would think fynonymous, though a foreigner 
might miftake them for fuch; and to omit many words which 
ought to find a place in a general table of englifh fynonymes, be- 
caufe not frequently called for in converfation, or in familiar 
writing. ‘The method which the author has adopted to exprefs 
her ideas of the difference between words nearly alike in their 
firnitication is, to combine them in the fame fentence or parae 
graph, introducing each in that connection in which it moft free. 
quently occurs in converfation. Much ingenuity and ready in- 
vention are fhown in thefe examples; and they are very well 
adapted to anfwer the particular purpofe of the work. But had 
the writer’s obje& been to enrich the englifh language with a 
treatife on fynonymes, adapted to direét the judgment and im- 
prove the taite of the britifh youth, it might have been neceffary 
to have explained with more logical and philofophical precifion 
the different meanings of fimilar terms ; in fhort, to have imitated 
more clofely the correét definitions, and delicate difcriminations, 
of the abbe Girard. 

As a philological performance, though the work might have 
been lefs amufing, it would have been of more general ufe, had 
the writer indulged herfelf lefs freely in humourous or ferious 
*xcurfions beyond the limits of her defign. But perhaps many 
of Mrs. P.’s readers may be of opinion, that eafe and prightli- 
nefs is of more value in a work of this kind, than learned ree 
‘earch or profound fpeculation ; and it might be too rigorous to 
cemand a combination of excellencies, which are feldom found 
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united in the fame writer. Our readers may fornt an idea of the 
ingenious and entertaining manner in which this work is drawa 
up, from the two following extra¢ts. Vol. 1. P. 56. 


€ BOLD, SAUCY, AUDACIOUS, IMPUDENT. 


« You are a saucy fellow,” fays dying Catherine in Shake. 
{peare’s Henry the Eighth, when a meflenger running in haftily for- 
gets his due obeifance to the expiring queen, who adds with equal 
dignity and pathos, ** Deferve we no more reverence?” A BoLD man 
is one who {peaks blunt truths, out of feafon perhaps, and is likely 
enough to be called saucy, though naturally uawilling to be. 
fo. Clytus was sotp when he thwarted Alexander’s pride at 
the feaft; and fir Thomas More loft one of the wifelt heads ever 
worn by man, through his honeft boldnefs, or noip arn 
ImpupENT is chiefly appropriated to coarfe vices in converfa- 
tion; that adjective and its fynonymous fubftitute aupacious, 
are ufed by us chiefly on rough occafions, where virtue has no 
place. It had a higher rank in latin: unus et hic audax, fays 
Ovid, mentioning a ftout-hearted mariner willing to face that 
ftorm which threatening kept the reit at home; but we have de- 
graded it from its original rank, and fay familiarly, an ImPUDENT 
young man laft week in Ireland forced a fine girl away from her 
parents’ houfe, and married her wholly without their confent, 
and half without her own, becaufe he fancied her poffeffed of 
a confiderable fortune. When the miftake was at length difco- 
vered, he noLpLY brought her back ruined, replied to the re 
moniftrances of her old father with a saucy air, and auDA- 
ciousty denying his marriage—turned her back upon their hands, 
quitted the ifland, refolving to fcorn all thoughts of reparation, 
and to return no more.’ 


Pp. 385. * LOUD, NOISY, CLAMOUROUS, TURBULENT, STORMYs 
VEHEMENT, BLUSTERING. 


* Natives of England know inftinctively, but foreigners mut 
be informed, that thefe attributives have molt effect being appro- 
priated fome to things and fome to perfons : we cannot, for ¢X- 
ample, call the weather cLamourous, let tempefts rage never 
fo high; and though Shakefpeare fays—‘* Have done, have 
done, you’re louder than the weather!” it is faid but to exprefs 
the outcry of the people—shat word being apparently adapted to 
ftrife of tongues, while the reft do moft properly belong to ele- 
mentary contentions, although fometimes se forward to ex- 
prefs verbal difputes and violence of argument by a figure come 
mon enough. 

‘ Let us try for an example likely to include them all. A 
failor who efcaped the wreck of the indiaman, was fay-’ 
ing how unhappy a cafe it was for thofe fhips to be fo laden as. 
they fometimes are with female paffengers; for that nothing 
furely ever equalled the diftrefs of its unfortunate commander, 
who bringing home his daughters and niece for education, a 
in fight of land a hard gale arofe, and roughened old ocean im 
a tremendous manner; while thunderbolts falling frequently 
about them, and the winds, Louver and more BLUSTERING than 
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he had ever heard, firuck terror into all on board; nor could 
the fouteit heart refift the tender impulfe, when three beautiful 
girls, who at night lay down upon their beds void of care and 
tull of hope, ftarted trom them at morning twilight, routed by 
the dreadful call of cLAMovROUs tongues trying to be heard 
amone the fhock of waves breaking over the veffel with Noisy 
violence and TURBULENT excefs—and coming upon deck clung 
round the captain, begging from his encumbered arm, with 
fpeechlefs though VEHEMENT agony, that protection which 
heaven alone in fuch emergency can beftow ;—till the weather 
now more sTORNY, at fun niing fhewed them their native fhore— 
then, fplitting the fhip afunder, precluded all poflibility of efcape 
for them; and took from the too wretched parent all defire of 
furviving fuch deftruction. The failor who told the tale faw 
them no more.’ 

The epifodical matter which fills up fo large a part of thefe 
volumes, confifts of anecdotes and remarks, in which the author 
is often amufing, fometimes ferious, and in feveral inftances, we 
think, extravagant. Frem the anecdotes we feiect the following 
for the entertainment of our readers. The following example of 
incorruptible honefty, we hope, for the honour of human nature, 
is founded on faét. Vol. a. p. 282. 

< Mr. meant to acquire a fortune by his profeffion in 
India: he was a lawyer, and fhould have appeared at the courts 
one morning, but was indifpofed with a cold : his excufe for non- 
attendance was already written, and the fervant going to carry 
it away, when a black merchant was announced, who told him 
bis caufe came on that day—ethat he would not afk Mr. *s 
affiftance, becaufe there were flaws in it—but took the liberty of 
offering him a bag of gold, equal in value to 17001. fterling, if 
he would only be fo kind as to ftay away that morning. Our 
Honest briton fent him back dire@tly ; and dreffing himfelf haf- 
tily, though far from well, went to the place, faw the merchant 
catt, and related the adventure—-defiring immediate paffports for 
England at the fame time; becauwfe, as he wifely and virtuoufly 
contefled, it was poffible enough to refit fuch an offer once, but 
dangerous to refide where temptations of fo enormous a bulk 
might occur too often for humanity to combat them with fuccefs.” 
_ Under the fynonymes davifh, profafe, prodigal, Mrs. P. re- 
lates the following ftriking flory ef predigality reduced to want, 
yet keeping up it’s character in the very hour of defpair. 

Vol. 1. Pp. 356. * Two gentlemen of that country [Italy] were 
walking leifurely up the Hay-market fome time in the year 1749, 
lamenting the fate ef the famous Cuzzona, an actrefs who fome 
time before had been in high vogue, but was then, as they heard, 
in a very pitiable fituation. Let us go and vifit her, faid one of 
them, fhe lives but over the way. The other confented; and 
culling at the door, they were fhewn up flairs, but found the 
faded beauty duil and fpiritlefs, unable or unwilling to converfe 
on any fubjeét. Howp’s this, cried one of her confolers, are you 
ill * or is it but low fpirits chains your tongue fo!—-WNeither, re- 
bard the; “tis hunger I —— I ate nothing yefterday, and 
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now ’tis paft fix o’clock, and not one penny have I in the world 
to buy me any food.—Come with us inftantly to a tavern, we 
will treat you with the beft roatt fowls and port wine that London 
can produce.—But | will have neither my dinner, nor my place 
of eating it, prefcribed to me, anfwered Cuzzona in a tharper 
tone—elfe 1 need never have wanted. Forgive me, cries the 
friend, do your own way; but eat in the name of God, and 
reilore fainting nature. She thanked him then, and calling to 
her a friendly wretch who inhabited the fame theatre of miiery, 
gave Aim the guinea the vifitor accompanied his laft words with, 
and run with this money, faid fhe, to fuch a wine-merchant, 
naming him; he is the only one keeps good tokay by him—'tis 
a guinea a bottle, mind you—to the boy—and bid the gentleman 
you buy it of give you a loaf into the bargain—he won’t refufe, 
In half an hour or lefs the lad returned with the tokay. But 
where, crics Cuzzona, is the loaf I fpoke for? The merchant 
would give me no loaf, replies her meflenger ; he drove me from 
the door, and afked if 1 took him fora baker. Blockhead! ex- 
claims fhe, why I muft have bread to my wine you know, andl 
have not a penny to purchafe any—Go beg me a loaf diredly, 
The fellow returns once more with one in his hand and a halt- 
penny, telling ’em the gentleman threw him three, and laughed 
at his impudence. She gave her mercury the money, broke the 
bread into a wath hand bafon which flood near, poured the tokay 
Over it, and devoured the whole with eagernefs. This was mn- 
deed a heroine in prorusion. Some aétive well-wifhers ti 
cured her a benefit after this; fhe gained about 350l., "tis fald, 
and laid out two hundred of the money inftantly in a bell cap? 
they wore fuch things then. But Dr. Johnfon had always fome 
ftory at hand to check extravagant and wanton waftefulneis. His: 
improvifo verfes made on a young heir’s coming of age, are 
highly capable of reftraining fuch folly, if it is to be reftrained: 
they never yet were printed, I believe. 


‘ Long expected one-and-twenty, 
Ling’ring year, at length is flown ; 
Pride and pleafure, pomp and plenty, 
Great » are now your own, 





* Loofen’d from the minor’s tether, 
Free to mortgage, or to fell, 

Wild as wind, and light as feather, 
Bid the fons of thrift farewel. 


* Call the Betfies, Kates, and Jennies, 
All the names that banifh care ; 

Lavifh of your grandfire’s cuineas, 
Shew the fpirit of an heir. 


* Ail that prey on vice or folly 
Joy to fee their quarry fly ; 

here the gameiter, light and jolly, 
‘There the lender grave and fly. 
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« Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will; 

Cail the jockey, call the pander, 

Bid them come and take their fill. 


¢ When the bonny blade caroufes, 
Pockets full, and fpirits high— 
What are acres ? what are houfes ? 
Only dirt or wet or dry. 


¢ Should the guardian friend or mother 
Tell the woes of wilful watte ; 

Scorn their counfel, feorn their pother, 
You can hang or drown at lait.’ 


Befide amufing anecdotes, Mrs. P. often accompanies her il- 
luftration of fynoaymes with ingenious remarks on fubjects of 
tafte, and lively pictures of manners. Her tketch of a luxurious 
life particularly, is drawn with great fpirit, but is too long for 
our infertion. In fine, we readily acknowledge, that in perufing 
thefe volumes we have found much amufement: at the fame time, 
however, we are obliged to add, that we have, on feveral occa- 
fions, been obliged to call in queftion the writer’s judgment ; and 
that we have met with: many proofs of a itrange propeafity to 
fuperftition, a bigoted antipathy to liberal inquiry, and a vehe- 
mence of political zeal, which can {carcely deferve a better name 
than frenfy. 

Such fmaller overfights as the introduction of words not fup- 
ported by any authority, as amical, divefliture, unreflraint, &c., 
or the ufe of phrafes not reconcileable to any.rule of grammart, 
as, it wont do, ought not to be wholly overlooked, in examining 


. . Q >. >. > 
a work, which undertakes to inftruct foreigners in the correét ufe 


of englifh terms. ‘Thefe errours are more efpecially deferving 
of animadverfion in a writer, who appears to confider the know- 
ledge of language as the higheft attainment in fcience. She prer 
fumes, for we cannot make ufe of a fofter term, to ridicule Locke, 
for advifing men to fill their minds with ufeful reflections, rather 
than load it with a weight of erudition. ‘ His conflitution,’ fhe 
fays, * would not permit him to toil through the ftiff clay of 
grammar, logic, or fchool learning of any fort.” His genius 
however, enabled him to deteét, more fully than any writer ha 
done before him, the fallacy of falfe logic. Had Mrs. P. ftudied 
his effay on the Human Underflanding, fhe could not have 
fallen into the abfurdity of fending philofophy to philology 4s 
her preceptor, under the notion that ‘ in order our heads fhould 
be flored with ufeful refle¢tions, fomewhat fhould: be provided 
for us to reflect upon.’ To have recourfe to grammar for the 
materials of knowledge, is an idea which probably never occurred 
to Mr. Locke. ; 
_ Ot the fuperftitious tura of this writer’s mind, the reader may 
judve from her charaéter of the houfe of Bourbon, as models of 
chnilian perfection, and particularly of the good duke of Orleans, 
who died in 1712, a prodigy of excellence, who, while he was 
‘2 attendance upon the court, prattifed perpetual war againtt his © 
pot, M 4 fenfes, 
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fenfes, by pouring cold water in [into] his foup at dinner, wear. 
ing a hair fhirt under his linen, and {leeping on a firaw matrafs 
only. Under the head of firmne/s, fhe extols archbifhop Scroope 
for having carried this quality further than any heathen ; as much 
further as chriftian piety exceeds mere moral fenfe of felf created 
virtue; and this praife is beftowed upon him forfooth, (or to 
borrow one of Mrs. P.’s favourite phrafes, in gocd time!) be- 
caufe at the block he intreated the executioner not to cut off 
his head at onc blow but at five, ** becaufe,”’ faid he, ** I bear 
on my arm the five wounds of Chrift, and I will, if poflible, thew 
myfelf worthy of fo great an honour.” If the reader wifhes to 
fee further examples of the fame kind, he may confult the ar- 
ticle prophecy. 

Philofophy will not eafily forget the affront offered to one of 
her favourite fons, in fome pretty unowned verfes, introduced 
under the head of invention, in which Franklin is lampooned as 


6 a noted inventor, 

Whofe flame up to heaven fhould burn, 

But inverted, defcends to the centre :” 
Alluding 


ix, adds Mrs. P. to his invention of a ftove, where the 
flame was contrived fo as to defcend inftead of rifing up. The 
name of this noted inventor will probably live long after that of 
his lampooner is forgotten. Other inttances of bigotry, and grofs 
violation of candour, it would be eafy to produce from various 
articles contained in this work. We fhall particularly mention 
one in which the terms infidelity, atheifin, deifm, and focinianifm 
are brought under one head; deifm is pronounced to be fyno; 
nymous to focinianifm well underftood ; and this calumny is fuf- 
fered to remain, though at the end of the article the author is 
obliged to own, ‘ fuce the above was written, I’ve been told, that 
focinians only deny the divinity of Chrift, while deifts doubt even 
of his miffion.’ 

Of Mrs. P.’s political zeal, it were endlefs to quote inftances. 
Wherever the fubjeét could by any ingenious contrivance be 
forced in, panegyric is heaped upon the royal family of France, 
indignation is poured upon the heads of democrats, and reform 
is treated as a monfter, which all good men fhould unite to deftroy- 

Notwithfianding all the defects we have rensarked in this work, 
we muft, after all, allow it the merit of ingenuity of invention, 
and vivacity in execution ; and, though we cannot fuppofe that 
it will ever be received as a claffical guide to precifion amon 
englifhmen, it may be very ufeful for the purpofe for which the 
author profeffes to have written it, namely, ‘ to teach talk only, 
not language, and to teach that only to foreigners.’ ©. S. 
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ART. Vit, Q. Horatii Flacci, gua fuperfunt, recenfuit et Notulis infiruxit 
Gibertus Wakefield, A. B. Coll. ef. Cant. nuper Socius. Vol. dud. 
Foolfcap 8vo. 228 pag. 10s, 6d. Large paper 18s. Kearfley. 
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Grswer in his preface to Horace obferves, ‘ that librarians, inter- 
reters, and critics, have fo bufily employed themfelves about Horace’s 
Odes, that an induftrious man, who had accefs ‘to libraries, might 
eafily fill a moderate book in barely narrating the lyerary hiftory of 
this poet: and yet that for many years back there had been wanted 
an edition, the firft object of which ts to reprefent the words of tlie 
author with all poflible purity and correctnefs, without the vices 
of the former barbarifm, and the corruptions and interpolations of 
critics.’ 

What the reader is to expe€t from this edition we fhall leave Mr. W. 
to relate in his own words, P.iii, * Cum bibliopola nofter, ftudio laudabili 
impulfus, editionem Horatii nitidifimam formz minoris emittere co- 

itaret, ad exemplar Gefneri Baxterianum impreflam, 4 me per amicum 
impetrare volebat operarum infpiciendarum curam; ut chartz in ma- 
nus hominum guam emendatiffimz venirent. Ad hoc muneris quale- 
cungue refpondi me non invité acceffurum, fi poetr, quod aiunt, 
textum, in quibufdam faltem locis manifefté depravatis, ad meum 

uodammodd guftum atque arbitrium conflituere liceret; quim a me 
nullo modo poffem impetrare corruptelas indubitatas meis au{piciis re- 
cufas iri: et propofitum non difplicuit. 

‘ Czterim, bibliopolz rationes in hoc opere edendo brevitatem 

ftulabant : undé paucis tantummod6 erroribus adhibita eft curatio; 
et nullz nifi verifimillimz, vel aliorum vel ipfius, emendationes hic 
funt tralate. Si venuttioribus ingeniis conatus noftros arridere, quod 
enixé cupimus, intellexerimus ; poetas alios, tum Gracos, tum La- 
tinos, eadem forma, et pari typorum chartarumque pulchritudine com- 
mendatos, eruditis cum Deo ftatim praftabimus: Virgilius autém, 
non minori diligentid concinnatus, fecundus exercebit prelum. In- 
tered, his fruere, et vale!’ 

The text is corre&ted partly from Dr. Bentley’s and Mr. Markland’s 
emendations, and partly from Mr. Wakefield’s own conjectures. Dr. 
Bentley has been charged with being too free a corrector of Horace, 
and perhaps with juftice : for though an ingenious man may find out 
much better readings than thofe in the received text, it will not always 
follow, that they were the words of the author. Dr. Bentley, how- 
ever, was the firft of critics, and many of his emendations are highly 
valuable. The fame may be faid of Mr. W., both with refpeét to the 
freedom of his criticifms and the fuperiority of his talents. 

Some of Dr. Bentley’s emendations introduced into the text of this 
edition will, we think, highly approve themfelves to the admirers of 
Horace, particularly lib. 1. od. 1. Te doctarum, for me; fat. 1. 4. 
Armis for annis, from conje€ture. Epod 11. 27. Frondefq; for 
fontefque, from Mr. Markland; De arte poetica, faber xzus for imus, 
a reading judicioufly fupported by Bentley, though much difputed by 
Gefner and others. Mr. W. will perhaps be thought by fome to have 
introduced fometimes into the text, as corrected readings, what would 
have appeared better as conjeétures in the notes, particulazly od. 1. 
xXxxv 17. ferva neceflitas Mr. W. introduces into the text, after the 
ancient fcholiaft and others, for feva. The latter reading is, in our 
Opinion, more natural, though perhaps lefs poetical. 

Thefe volumes are moft elegantly, and in the main corre¢tly printed. 
Prefixed to each volume is a vignette formed from fome parts of Ho- 
race, well defigned and executed ; defigned by Burney, and cis 
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by Skelton, Heads of Horace and Meacenas alfo accompan them, 
and the life of Horace by Suetonius. ‘They are two beautiful little. 
pocket volumes, and will be very acceptable to the admirers of Ho, 
race. a 
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THEOLOGY. 


Arr. vi11. An hiftorical View of the Englifb Biblical Tranflations: 
the Expediency of revifing by Authority our prefent Tranflation : and the 
Means of executing fuch a Revifiin. By Wm. Newcome, p. 5, 
Bifhop of Waterford, &c. 8vo. 45op. Pr. 6s. in boards. Dob. 
lin, Exfhaw; London, Johnfon. 1792. 


Tus very refpectable, learned, and indefatigable prelate has done 
more towards elucidating the holy fcriptures, and promoting biblical | 
ftudies, than all his fellow bifhops of the prefent day together.—This 
is, furely, a more bifhop-becoming employment, than dabbling in 
pelitics, or plunging into controverfy ; both which, like fables and 
endlefs genealogies, beget guefions (i, e. quibbles) rather than godly edifi- 
cation *, 

Since the commencement of our Review, we have had occafion to 
take notice of two prior works +t of Dr. Newcome’s, and to give them 
what we thonght due ee namely, his Improved Verfous of the 
Minor Prophets, and of Ezekiel : we have now to give an account of a 
new publication, ‘ which,’ to ufe the author’s own words, ¢ is defi 
to exhibit a comprehenfive view of this queftion—whether the flate of 
our englith Bible demands a revifal ?—that attention to it may be raifed 
in fome and revived in others, and that every competent reader may 
enable himfelf to decide on it, with a well-informed judgement.’ 

This important queftion is here difcuffed in a very able manner, 
and at the fame time with fo much modefty, that the writer’s own 
merit feems hardly to appear, amid the liberal applaufe which he be- 
ftows on his fellow-labourers in the fame vin Psy 

The work is divided into five chapters, the firft of which, fubdivided 
into fever fections, is wholly hiftorical, and little more than an abridg- 
ment of Lewis: but it may here be fairly faid, what has been faid of 
Joftin’s hiftory, that the abridgment is preferable to the original : it 
has every thing in Lewis which a biblical ftadent may with to know, 
and fome fupplementary ufeful information, not found in Lewis. 

After ss the progrefs of our englifh verfions of the Bible ; the 
manner of conducting them; and their effeéts on the minds of men; 
from the firft faxon tranflations, to that which was made in the reign 
of James 1, and which is now the national bible ; bith.N. proceeds,. in 
chap. 11, * to ftate, in their order of time, fuch authorities as have 
occurred to Aim on the fubjeét of our authorized verfion ; whether 
they concern it’s merit or demerit; the propriety or impropriety of 
recommitting it to the anvil.’—The authorities he quotes are Dur 
merous ; and this, to us, is not the leatt entertaining part of the work } 
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* : Tim. i. 4. 


¥ His Comcordamce of the Go/pels was publifhed before that period. 
for 
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for we are always glad to fee an aggregation of the fentiments of 
Jearned men on any particular fubje@. ‘The writers here brought in 
review by bifhop N. are Selden, Walton, Johnfon (not Dr. Samuel), 
Pole, Wells, Blackwall, Waterland, Doddridge, J. Welley, Lowth, 
Pilkington, Secker, the younger Lowth, Wynne, Purver, Worfley, 
Durell, White, Kennicort, Green, Blayney, Geddes, Symonds, 
Bagot, Wakefield, Ormerod ; befide fome anonymous tracts on the 
fame queition.—Our author concludes the chapter thus: * The au- 
thors to whom I have referred are, in fome places, inconfiftent with 
each other; and, in fome places, they advance pofitions contrary to 
my own fentiments: but I have quoted writers of different characters 
and denominations largely and impartially. They will greatly aflift 
the reader in fettling his judgment on that interefting fubject, the 
expediency of an improved biblical verlion. They furnith many folid 
arguments in fupport of fuch a meafure; and they place the chief 
objections to it in various and firong points of view. Thefe objec- 
tions they examine as diligently, as they reprefent them faithfully ; 
and as far as ] can Gifcern, they divett them of their-falfe glare, and 
deftroy their force.—But I go on to ttate and folve the objections par- 
ticularly aud methodically.’ 

This our author does in chap. 111, we think, in the moft fatisfac- 
tory manner; partly inthe words of other writers, and partly in his 
own. ‘The principal works he refers to, are Dr. Geddes’s Profpeus 
and Letier to the Bifhop of London; Reafous far revifing by Authority our 
prefent Verfion, printed at Cambridge in 1788 ; Confderations on the 
Expediency of revifing the Liturgy, &¢. by a-confiftent proteftant, 
London, 1790. 

Having anfwered the common objections to a new, or revifed ver- 
fon of the Bible, the bithop adduces, in chap. 1v, the arguments that 
fhow an improved verfion to be expedient—* One argument,’ fays our 
author, p. 233, * for fuch a tranflation is the flux nature of living 
languages. ‘ihe ftyle of Wicklif’s verfion, and of Tindall’s, differs 
very widely in the courfe of 148 years: and the englifh tongue un- 
derwent alfo a great change, between the publication of Tindall’s Bible 
and that of king James’s tranflation, in the courfe of 81 years. Since 
the year 1611, when the prefent verfion firit appeared, the cultivation of 
clafiical learning, a feries of eminent writers, and the refearches of acute 
grammarians, have communicated to our language a great degree of co- 
pioufnefs, of elegance, of accuracy, and perhaps of ftability. Many 
words and phrafes which occur in the received verfion are become unin- 
telligible to the generality of readers; and many, which are intelligible, | 
are fo antiquated and debafed, as to excite difguft among the ferious, 
aud contempt and derifion among libertines. ‘The ftrength of the 
argument from this topic rifes in proportion to the frequeney of fuch 
capreflions, and to the dmportance of the book, throughout which 
tiey abound,’—It is not fufficient to fuggeft, or toprove, ‘ that many 
or all of the exceptionable terms or phrafes, enumerated by the writers 
reterred to, had the fanétion of general ufe in the age of onr tranf- 
lators. At prefent, fome of them convey no meaning to moft readers, 
and fome of them convey a wrongone. Few know that harne/s, Exod. 
il, 18. 1 Kings xx. Iie denotes armour; that to ear the ground 
means to s/J it; that day/man is an umpire, &c.—I believe that, early 


ia the 17th century, the word carriage exprefied what travellers pac 
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call their baggage ; and that to take thought fignified to de follicitous © byt 
fill when it is faid, 1 Sam. xvii. 22. David left his carriage in the 
hand of the keeper of the carriage; and when, Acts xxi. 15. St. Luke 
fays: ‘* We took up our carriages: the minds of many mutt be 
warped to a modern fenfe of the words: and, which is of ferious con- 
fequence, the precept, Take no thought Fa the morrow, 18 at 
mifunderftood by many readers ; and, from the found of the words, 
has been cenfured by the deifts as unreafonable.’ 

« But we mutt not reft,’ continues the good bifhop, rp. 238, * in remoy- 
ing imperfections from an authorized verfion of the fcriptures, a 
potitive excellence of ftyle and manner, every chafle ornament whi 
the dignity of fuch a work admits, fhould diftinguifh a book which a 
much exceeds all other books as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
‘That the englith tranflation is recommended by general excellencies 
of this kind, is what all muft admit: but that its recommendations 
are as uniform as the rules of good writing and the refined tafte of 
the prefent age require, is what prejudice itfelf will not affert. It 
be advanced to a much higher degree of perfeétion by following a 
right puncwwation of the original, by a regular orthography, bya 
natural and pleafing collocation of the words, by ftri€t grammatical 
purity, and by additional se ay fimplicity, elegance, dignity 
and energy. Thefe properties have charms for the wife and for 
unwile; fince, according to Tully’s obfervation, how widely foever 
men differ in executing any kind of compofition, it is wonderful how 
fimilar an effet perieGion produces on all, and how it attracts their 
attention and commands their applaufe...... 

‘ But we fhould be certain that we have difcovered religious truth, 
before we exert our atmoft efforts to reprefent it under every poflible 
advantage: and therefore it is by far the higheft confidesation, whe 
ther our public verfion exhibits the true reading and fenfe of the 
divine original. It is granted that it’s interpretations, as well as it’s 
ftyle, may be allowed great merit, confidering the time when it was 
executed. “But fince that period the biblical apparatus has been mach 
enriched by the publication of polyglots ; of the Samaritan pentateuch ; 
of ancient and modern verfions; of lexicons, concordances, critical 
differtations and fermons; books of eaftern travels; difquifitions on 
the geography, cuftoms, and natural hiftory of the eaft; accurate ta- 
bles of chronology, coins, weights, and meafures. Many Hebrew 
and Samaritan mss. many early printed editions of the Hebrew {erip- 
tures, have been collated by Kennicott and De Roffi; the eaftern 
languages, which have fo clofe an affinity with the Hebrew, have been 
induilrioufly cultivated at home and abroad; the Maforetic punes 
tvation is now ranked among ufeful affiftances, but is no longer im- 
a followed; and the Hebrew text itfelf is generally allowed to 
9¢ corrupt in mary places, and therefore capable of emendation by 
the {ame methods which are ufed in reftoring the integrity of all other 
ancient books. With fuch an acceffion of helps, with light poured 
in from every part of the literary world, with fuch important principles, 
and with the advancement of critical {kill to apply them, itis natural 
to conclugle that many miftakes and obfcurities may be removed from 
the pretent verfion, and that the precifion, beauty, and emphalis of 
the original may be communicated io it in various places.’ rhs 





ae. a. on. oe. owe 





Melmoth’s Vindication of the Tranflation of Pliny’s Letters. 1§7 


The lat chapter of this work contains the bifhop’s rules for con- 
ducting an improved verfion of the Bible. Thefe are the fame that 
were before publifhed in his preface to his verfion of the ‘minor pro- 

hets; but here corrected, and enlarged with many remarks, both of 
the author, and of other writers on the fame fubject ; efpecially thofe 
of latter times. : he 

To the greater number of thefe rx/es almoft all bible critics, we 
think, will affent; but fome few of them will probably be difputed, 
efpecially by thofe who, with Caftalio, Houbigant, Mfchaélis, Dathé, 
the latter Swedifh and Proffian tranflators, and Dr. Geddes, think 2 
firily /-xtential verfion preferable to a ftriétly /iteral one.—We will 
not enter into this queftion ; but recommend the perufal of bifhop N.’s 
book to all thofe who wifh to form a proper idea of it: fo much 
the more, as he has fairly and candidly fet before his reader the ftate 
of the cafe, with his ufual uncommon modefty. 

‘ Thefe rules,’ fays he, ¢ are fubmitted to the learned with much 
deference, that the wifdom of the many may correét the imperfect ideas 
of an individual.’ 

The volume concludes with a lift of various editions of the bible, 
and parts thereof, in Englith, from the year Hn to 1776.—This lift 
isnot fo ample as that prefixed te bifhop Wilfon’s bible: but both 
are incomplete ; and a more accurate one, we learn, is now ~ aring 
for the prefs.—We alfo give notice to thofe who read bifhop N.’s lift, 
that al] the editions which he marks as being in the poffeflion of Dr. 
Gifford, are now in the baptift mufeum-library of Briftol. As 


Arr. 1x. The Tranflator of Pliny’s Letters vindicated from the Odbjec- 
tious of ‘Facoh Bryant, Efq. to his Remarks refpedting B rajan’s Perfecu- 
tion of the Chriftians in Bithynia. By William Me wedi, Efg. 8vo, 
39 pages. Price is 6d. Dodfley. 1794. 

Wiru all the refpeét due to an eminent veteran in literature, we 
hail the occafion which calls Mr. Melmoth, after an interval of many 
years, to revifit the fchool, of which he has long been, by the unani- 
mous fuffrage of the public, an emeritus profefior. The fubject on 
which he writes is important, and he treats it in a manner worthy of 
his elegant pen. Mr. Bryant, in his late treatife on the truth of the 
Chriftian religion, had obje¢ted to the opinion advanced by Mr. M. 
im a note annexed to his tranflation of one of Pliny’s letters concerning 
the chriftians, that their perfecution under Trajan was not — to 
any arbitrary and cruel temper in the emperor, but was grounded on 
* the ancient conftitution of the ftate, and had called in queftion the 

fuflciency of the authority which he had quoted from Livy to eftablifh 

is point. ° 

The principal grounds of Mr. Bryant’s objections are, that the police 
of Reme could not affeét the people of Bithynia or of Pontus: and 
the ancient chriftians, inftead of nobly daring at all hazards, to render 
themfelves obnoxious by a wilful oppofition to the law, rofe before 
day-light, met in fecret to avoid giving offence, and were guilty of 
no breach of law in affembling t aa that neither Pliny nor Trajan 
accufe them of any crime sgl es ftate; that, ufing no forms, cere- 
monies, or facrifices, they did not violate the ancient laws menti 
by Livy; that they had no ceremonies of which they could be jay . 


accufed, and introduced no new gods; and laftly, that they not 
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not render themfelves obnoxious by refufing to join in communion 
with the eftablifhed worfhip, as neither the romans nor greeks had 
wniform mode of worfhip or ritual, like thofe of the chriftian chu 

to which people were obliged to fubfcribe, the people being at liberty 
to ferve all, or none of the received deities, without hazard of penalty 
or difgrace. 

The fabfance of Mr. M.’s reply, ts as follows: Mr. Bryant has 
offered no proof, that the famous Senatus Confultum Marci anu, 
which the quotation from Livy alludes, was repealed, or was confined 
to Italy: or that no other law of the ancient republic was in force in 
Richynia. It is evident, from various inftances in the tenth book of 
Pliny’s Epittles, that Trajan ruled the provinces of Bithynia and 
Pontus by ancient laws, and the conititutions of his predecefiors, and 
not by capricious defpotifm. See Ep. x. 83, 84, 115, 116, 745 78 
Though it muft be admitted, that there were many offcia antelacana, 
which might bring people abroad at different hours before day-light, 
without the leaft hazard of rendering themfelves amenable to the ma- 
giltrate; it is not proved that the chriftians aflembled /ecretly im 
the night. It was an invariable principle of the roman legiflatare to 
prevent unlicenfed affemblies, efpecially in the night. Ancient laws 
were inftituted againit fuch meetings. Dio. Hal. iv. 43. Taylor's Ele 
ments of Civil Law, p. 569, ‘They were prohibited by Trajan, Ep. Xs 
44, 118,94. ‘There were then laws againft meeting together, at the time 
and under the circumftances mentioned. Cic. de Leg. ii. 3. ‘Though 
every mode of facrificial worfhip was abolifhed by chrittianity, and 
therefore the chriftians could not be accufed of performing any actual 
rites of that kind, yet the roman government, which had always been 
upon it’s guard againft religious innovations, could not but look with 
a jealous eye upon the clandeftine affemblies of the chriftians, efpecially 
as they weie confidered merely as a novel feét of jews, and as the 
facred functions performed in their nocturnal affemblies were exprefled 
in terms appropriated to the roman ritual, and were commemorative 
an aétual facrifice. The ceremonies of their Eucharift vifibly diftin- 
guithed it from a common repaft, as appears from their own declara- 
tion, milated by Pliny. Ep. x. 97. 

Though the roman ritual did not refemble that of the chrittian 
church, a religious teft was required of thofe who were accufed of being 
chriftians, namely, that they fhould join with the magittrates im 
worfhipping the gods, and offering incenfe to Trajan’s ftatue. Ep. 16. 
The ancient romans had an eftablithed religion, guarded by the twelvé 
tables, and fubfequent ftatutes. The confuls, even to the time ot 
Trajan, never opened the bufinefs of a general affembly of the peoples 
without previoufly invoking the national gods, by a folemn and ap- 
oer form of fupplication, in which the whole affembly joined. 

vor could any perfon, unlefs by a fpecial licence, deviate in his public 
or private worlhip, from the authorized ritual, with impunity. In fome, 
cates, an anal conformity, in the nature of a telt, was required, as in that 
of the chriftians, mentioned by Pliny: and in the law appointed by 
Auguttus, which required ail fenators, before they took their places, 
to qualify themfelves, by offering frankincenfe and wine upon the altars. 
of thofe gods in whofe temple they met; a ceremony which could not 
be evaded; the roman fenate always affembling in fome eonfecrate 
place. Liv. xxxviti. 49, xxxix, 15. Cic, pro Murzna in prin, Plime. 
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Sueton. in Vit. Auguft. 35. The adminiftration of public 
ate worfhip was regulated by public authority. ‘The functions 
of the pontifex maximus and his colleagues, which were continued 
through all the changes of the roman government, were of this kind. 
Liv. i. 2. ‘The profperity of the nation was fuppofed to depend upon 
the precife difcharge of it’s inftituted rites. Cic, Orat. de Harufp. 
Refpon. On the whole, the juft and evident conclufion is, that the 
ecclefiattical laws of Rome guarded the religion of the ftate by the 
fevereft prohibition again{t every kind of deviation from it’s ancient 
ordinances. It was not theemperor and the proconful, but the ancient 
and eftablifhed laws of the land, that were oppreflive and creel to the 
devoted and innocuous converts in that province, In fact, Trajan 
ofdained no new ediét concerning them; and agreeably to that lenity 
which diftinguifhed his government in every part of his extenfive 
empire, he forbad Pliny to receive anonymous informations, or 
to moleft them by official profecutions. Benignity indeed was fo emi- 
nently confpicuous among the more fplendid qualities of his princely 
virtues, that it became an invariable cuftom during many fubfequent 
centuries after his death, to add to the ufual votive acclamations on 
the acceflion of a new emperor, fis melior Trajano! Eutrop, viii. ‘- 

Mr. M., on account of his age, declines oeiat into any further 
controverfy on this fubjeét; and concludes with a happy application 
of an ancient anecdote. 

p. 34. Poftfcript.—* Polemical writers are apt to carry on the de~ 
bate with fo much petulant intemperance, that the queftion feems vul- 
timately to be, which of the difputants fhall have the honour of the 
lat word. ‘The author of the prefent defence difclaims alf ambition 
of that kind; and no rely, from whatever fand it may come, fhall 
induce him to advance a ftep farther in the controverfy. It was, in- 
deed, with the utmoft regret that he was conffraixed, by a very un- 
provoked attack, to enter into it; and he could not but confider him- 
felf, upon that occafion, as in circumftances in feveral refpects fimilar 
to thofe of a certain veteran ator of ancient Rome *, who having in 
his declining years retired from the theatre, and being compelled by 
Cefar, in the laft period of his days, to re-appear upon the ftage, ade 
dreffed the audience in a fuitable prologue, which concludes with thefe 
clegant and very appo/ite lines : 


Paneg. C. |. 


and pri 


Ut hedera ferpens vires arboreas necat, 
Ita me vetuftas amplexu annorum enecat : 
Scpulchri fimilis nihil nifi nomen retineo.’ 


AR T. x. The Ace of Reafon, being an Inveftigation of True and Fabulous 
Thelogy. By Thomas Paine, Secretary for sey s Affairs to 
Congrefs in the American War, and Author of the Works entitled 
Common Senfe and Rights of Man, &c. $8vo. 117 pages. Price 
28. 6d. Paris, Barrois. 1794. 

Ma. Parne’s power of commanding public attention on important 
fubjecis has been more than once proved beyond all contradiction. 
When he gives the world his thoughts on.religion, it is in vain to 
expect, that either contemptuous filence, or coercive prohibition, will 
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prevent the work from being read. The * age of reafon’ is certainly | 


fo far advanced, that men will no longer afk leave of their rulers tp 
think and inquire. Nor is it poflible, that freedom of thought, and 
diligence of inquiry, whatever temporary inconvenience they may 
duce, fhould be in the iffue injurious to mankind. Truth and 


are one; and it mutt ever be the intereft of the world at large to de. 


ftroy the empire of errour and prejudice. Nothing is therefore to be 
apprehended from giving Mr. Paine’s objeCtions to revelation a candid 
hearing. If his work contain any thing new it ought to be ‘conf. 
dered ; and no judicious or confiftent friend to chriftianity will fhrink 
back from the difcuffion. If it contain nothing new, the refutation of 
his errours will be found in any of thofe able defences of revelation, 
which the learning and talents of former times have fo abundantly 
plied. We judge it to be a part of our duty to the public, and to 
cauie of truth, to give a report of the contents of Mr. P.’s work, 
with the fame fidelity, with which we fhall report the replies of his 
re{pondents, 

‘The piece is written without much regard to method ; but it’s mate- 
rials may all be reduced to two heads, the defence of natural religion, 
and objections to revelation. 

With refpect to natural religion, Mr. P. makes this formal declare 
tion of his faith: ‘ I believe in one God, and no more: and tbe 
for happinefs beyond this life. I believe the equality of man: andl 
believe that religious duty confifts in doing juftice, loving mercy, and 
endeavouring to make our fellow creatures happy.’ And afterwards 

p. 116. * I trouble not myfelf about the manner of future exiftence. 
I content myfelf with believing, even to pofitive conviction, that the 
power that gave me exiftence 1s able to continue it, in any form and 
manner he pleafes, either with or without this body ; and it appears 
more probable to me that I fhall continue to exift hereafter, than that 
i fhould have had exiftence, as I now have, before that exiftence 
began.’ 

The only word of God which he acknowledges is the creation which 
we behold. 

Pp. 47- ‘ The creation fpeaketh an univerfal language, indepen 
dently of human fpeech or human language, multiplied and various a 
they be. It is an ever exifting original, which every man can read, 
It cannot be forged ; it cannot be counterfeited ; it cannot be loft ; it cane 
not be altered; it cannot be fupprefled. It does not depend upom 
the will of man whether it thall be publifhed or not; it publithes itfelf 
from one end of the earth to the other. It preaches to all nations 
to all worlds ; and this werd of God reveals to man all that is neceflary 
for man to know of God. : 


« Do we want to contemplate his power? We fee it in the immen- 


fity of the creation. Do we want to contemplate his wifdom? We fee © 


it in the unchangeable order by which the incomprehenfible whole is 
governed. Do we want to contemplate his munificence? We feet 
mn the abundance with which he fills the earth. Do we want to col 
template his mercy ? We fee it in his not withholding that abundance 
even from the unthankful. In fine, do we want to know what 


is? Search not the book called the fcripture, which any human hand 


might make, but the icripture called the creation.’ 
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Mr. P. goes on to maintain the neceflity of admitting a firft intelli- 
eat caufe of all things, and, in his energetic manner, to reprefent tle 
feveral ways in which God has revealed himfelf to man, by giving him 
a power of difcovering the immaterial and eternal principles of fcience, 
by exhibiting before him the magnificent ftructure of the aniverfe, and 
by teaching chem from the example of his munificence to all, to le 
bind to each other. ‘The fupport which natural theology has derived 
from aitronomical {cience is well reprefented ; and the fublime notions 
of deity which arife from contemplating the immenfity of {pace as 
filled with fyftems of worlds, are expreifed in a familiar ftyle, very 
well adapted to correét and enlarge the gonceptions of the vulgar 
concerning the perfections and providence of the fupreme Being. A 
confiderable part of the tract is filled with illuftrations of this fubjeét, 
of which no friend to religion will difapprove. | 

On the fubjeét of revelation Mr. P.’s arguments may be reduced to 
the following heads. 1. Every national religion pretends to a divine 
origin; every church profeffes to have a revelation or word of God: 
the only reafonable way of treating them, is to reject them all. 
2. Revelation is fomething communicated smmediately from God to 
man. Such fupernatural communication may be made to one indivi- 
dual, bur when he tells it to a fecond or third, it is to them nota 

evelation, buta hearfay, which they are not obliged to believe. 3. The 
account of the birth of Jefus is fimilar to many ftories in the heathen 
mythology. 

p.10. * Jefus Chrift wrote no account of himfelf, of his birth, 
parentage, or any thing elfe. Not a line of what is called the New 
Tefament is of his writing. The hiftory of him is altogether the work, 
of other people; and as to the account given of his refurrection and 
afcenfion, it was the neceflary counterpart to the ftory of his birth, 
His hittorians, having brought him into the world in a fupematural 
manner, were obliged to take him out again in the fame manner, of 
the firft part of the tory muft have fallen to the ground. 

* The wretched contrivance with which this latter part is told, exe 
ceeds every thing that went before it. The firt part, that of the mie 
raculous conception, was not a thing that admitted of publicity; and 
therefore the tellers of this part of the ftory, had this advantage, that 
though they might not be credited, they could not be deteéted. They, 
could not be expeéted to prove it, becaufe it was not one of tho 
things that admitted of proof, and it was impoffible that the perfon of 
whom it was told could prove it himélf, 

* But the refurrection of a dead perfon from the grave, and his 
afcenfion through the air, is a thing very different as to the evidence it 
admits of, to the invifible conception of a child in the womb, ‘The 
tefurreftion and afcenfion, fupppofing them to have taken place, ad« 
mitted of public and ocular demonitration, like that of the afcenfion 
of a balloon, or the fun at noon day, to all Jerufalem at leaft. A. 
thing which every body is required to believe, requires that the proof 
and evidence of it fhould be equal to all, and univerfal; and as the. 
public vilibility of this laft related a¢t was the only evidence that could 
give fanction to the former part, the whole of it falls to the ground, 

“cauie that evidence never was given. Inftead of this, a {mail num- 

tof perfons, not more than eight or nine, are introduced as proxies 
forthe whole world, to fay, they few it, and all the reft of the world 


‘recalled upon to believe it. But it appears that Thomas did not be- 
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lieve the refurretion; and, as they fay, would not believe, without 
having ocular and manual demonftration himfelf. So neither will J; 
and the reafon is equally as good for me and for every other perfon, as 
for ‘Thomas. : 

‘ It is in vain to attempt to palliate or difguife this matter. The 
ftory, fo far as relates to the fupernatural part, has every mark of fraud 
and impofition ftlamped upon the face of it. Who were the authors 
of it is as impoffible for us now to know, as it 1s for us to be affured, 
that the books in which the account is related, were written by the per- 
fons whofe names they bear. The beft furviving evidence we now have 
refpecting this affair is the jews. They are regularly defcended from 
the people who lived in the times this refurre¢tion and afcenfion is faid 
to have happened, and they fay, it is mot true. It has long appeared to 
me a ftrange inconfiftency to cite the jews as a proof of the truth of 
the ftory. It is juft the fame as if a man were to fay, I will prove the 
truth of what I have told you, by producing the people who fay it is falfe, 

« That fuch a perfon as Jefus Chrift exifted, and that he was cruci- 
fied, which was the mode of execution at that day, are hiftorical rela- 
tiuns ftri€tly within the limits of probability. He preached moft ex- 
cellent morality, and the equality of man ; but he preached alfo againft 
the corruptions and avarice of the jewith priefts; and this brought 
upon him the hatred and vengeance of the whole order of prieft-hood. 
‘The accufation which thofe priefts brought againft him, was that of 
fedition and confpiracy againit the roman government, to which the 
jews were then fubjeét and tributary ; and it is not improbable that the 
roman government might have fome fecret apprehenfion of the effects 
of his do¢trine as well as the jewith priefts; neither is it improbable 
that Jefus Chrift had in contemplation the delivery of the jewifh nation 
from the bondage of the romans. Between the two, however, this 
virtuous reformer and revolutionift loft his life.’ 

4. The external evidence for believing the books of the {criptures to 
be the word of God is as follows: 

p. 20. £ When the church mythologifts eftablifhed their fyftem, 
they collected all the writings they could find, and managed them as 
they pleafed. It is a matter altogether of uncertainty to os whether 
fuch of the writings as now appear, under the name of the Old and 
the New Teftament, are in the fame flate in which thofe colleétors fay 
oo found them ; or whether they added, altered, abridged, or dreffed 

em up. 

© Be this as it may, they decided by wore which of the books out of 
the collection they had made, thould be the worp or cop, and which 
fhould not. They rejected feveral; they voted others to be doubrful,. 
fuch as the books called the Apocrypha; and thefe books which had 
a we pa of votes, were behel to be the word of God. Had they 
voted otherwife, all the people, fince calling themfelves chriftians, 
believed otherwife ; for the belief of the one comes from the vote of 
the other. Who the people were that did all this, we know nothing 
of ; they called chennCelves by the general name of the church; and this 
is all we know of the matter.’ | 

s. P. 22. * Revelation cannot be applied to any thing done wpe 
earth of which man is himfelf the actor or the witnefs ; and con- 
fequently all the hiftorical and anecdotal part of the Bible, which is 
almott'the whole of it, is not within the meaning and compafs 


word revelation, and therefore is not the word of God,’ ‘ 1h 
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6. The account of the creation has all the appearance of being a 
tradition which the Ifraelites had among them before they came into 
Keypt. There is no proof that it was written by Mofes. The hif- 
torical part of the Old Teftament is a hiftory of wickednefs. The 
Pfalms and Book of Job contain a great deal of elevated fentiment, 
reverentially exprefled, of the power and benignity of the Almighty 5 
but not fuperiour to many other compofitions on fimilar fubjects before. 
The Proverbs are an inftruétive table of ethics, but inferiour in keennefs 
to the proverbs of the fpaniards, and not more wife and ceconomical 
than thofe of the american Franklin, All the remaining parts of the 
Bible, generally known by the name of the Prophets, are the works of 
the jewifh poets and itinerant preachers, who mixed poetry, anecdote, 
and devotion together. ‘The word prophet was the Bible word for 
poet, and prophecying meant the art of making poetry. 

7. The word of God cannot exift in any written language. 

Pp. 32. ¢ The continually progreffive change to which the meaning 
of words is fubjeét, the want of an univerfal language which renders 
tranflations neceflary, the errors to which tranflations are again fubje¢t, 
the miftakes of copyifts and printers, together with the poflibility of 
wilful alteration, are of themfelves evidences, that human language, 
whether in fpeech or in print, cannot be the vehicle of the word of God.’ 

8. Pp. 33. © The firlt four books, called Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, do not give a hiftory of the life of Jefus Chrift, but only de- 
tached anecdotes of him. It appears from thefe books, that the whole 
time of his being a preacher was not more than eighteen months; and 
it was only during this fhort time, that thofe men became acquainted 
with him. ‘hey make mention of him, at the age of twelve years, 
fitting, they fay, among the: jewith dottors, afking and anfwering 
them queftions. As this was feveral years before their acquaintance 
with him began, it is moft probable they had this anecdote from his 
parents, From this time there is no account of him for about fixteen 
years. Where he lived, or how he employed himfelf during this in- 
terval, isnot known. Moft probably he was working at his father’s 
trade, which was that of a carpenter. It does not appear that he had 
any {chool education, and the probability is that he cduld not write, 
for his parents were extremely poor, as appears from their not being 
able to pay for a bed when he was born.’ 

9. How much or what parts of the books called the New Teftament 
were written by the perfons whofe names they bear, we can know no- 
thing of, neither are we certain in what language they were originally 
written, ro, The chriftian fyitem has been an enemy to learning. It’s 
advocates, forefeeing that the progrefs of knowledge would lead men to 
call in queftion the truth of their fyftem of faith, have cut down learn- 
ing to a fize lefs dangerous, and have reftricted the bufinefs of learning 
to the ftudy of the dead languages. 

12. A miracle being fomething contrary to the operation and effect 
of the fixed laws of nature, unlefs we know the whole extent of thefe 
laws, and of what are commonly called the powers of nature, we are 
hot able to judge whether any thing that may appear to us wonderful, 
Or miraculous, be within, or beyond, or contrary to our natural power 
of acting. As we know not the extent to which either nature or art 
can go, there is no pofitive criterion to determine what a miracle 
is, and mankind in giving credit to appearances are fubjeét to be con- 
Unually impofed upon, 
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pr. roS. * If we are to fuppofe a miracle to be fomething fo entirely 
out of the courfe of what is called nature, that fhe muft go out of that 
courfe to accomplifh it; and we fee an account given of fuch miracle 
by the perfon who faid he faw it, it raifes a queition in the mind very 
cafily decided, which is, Is it more probable that nature fhould go out 
of her courle, or that a man fhould tell a lie? We have never feen, in 
our time, nature go out of her courfe, but we have good reafon to 
believe that millions of lies have been told in the fame time ; it is there. 
fore at leait millions to one, that te reporter of a miracle tells a lie,’ 

13. P. 113. © If by a prophet we are to fuppefe a man, to whom 
the Almighty communicated fome event that would take place in 
future, either there were fuch men, or there were nat. If there were, 
it is confiflent to believe that the event, fo communicated, would be 
told in terms that could be underfiood ; and not related in fuch a loofe 
and obfcure manner as to be out of the comprehenfion of thefe that 
heard it, and fo equivocal as to fit almoft any circumftaace that might 
happen afterwards. It is conceiving very irreverently of the Almighty 
to fuppofe he would deal in this jetting manner with mankind: yet all 
the things called prophecies, in the book called the Bible, come under 
this defcription. 

« Put it iswith prophecy, as it is with miracle. It could not anfwer 
the porpofe even if it were real, ‘Lhofe to whom a prophecy fhould 
be told, could not tell whether the man prophefied or fede or whether 
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it had been revealed to him, or whether he conceited it: and if tl 
thing that he prophefied, or pretended to prophecy, fhould happen, 
or fomething like it among the multitude of things that are daily hap-_ 
pening. nobody could again know whether he foreknew it, or guefled 
at it, or whether it was accidental. A prophet, therefore, is a cha- 


racter ufelefs and unnecefiary ; and the fafe fide of the cafe is, to guard 
again{l being impofed upon by not giving credit to fuch relations.’ 

Refide thefe general ftriftures upon the evidence for revelation, 
Mr. P. Rrenuouily oppofes many of thofe tenets which almoft all reli- 
eious eftablifiments have agreed to receive as do€trines of chriftianity, 
particularly the dottrine of the fall of man, of redemption by the vica- 
rious facrifice of Chriit, and of the trinity. But thefe objections are 
only to be confidered in the light of argumenta ad homines; for Mr. P. 
can fearcely be fo ignorant of the ftate of religious opinions, as not to 
know, that a large body of chriftians regard thefe, and many other 
dottrines commonly calied chriftian, as excrefcences, which thofe who 
are defirous of preterving the main trunk mutt haflen to lop off. 

With refpect to other more general objections refpeCting the authen- 
ticity of the books of fcripture, che credibility of the hittorians, pro- 
phefies, and miracles, Mr, P.’s affertions are fo ill fupported by partt- 
cular initances and authorities, that till he choofes to engage more im- 
mediately in hilorical and critical difcuffion, without which it is impof- 
fible that any hiitorica! quettion concerning ancient books can be deter- 
mined, a general reference to the long catalogue of able writers in 
celence of the chriftian faith which this country has produced, may be 
caned abundaatly futicient, Or it a more difling&t reply fhould be 

rhe ‘ary, able champions, from different churches and fects, 
ot not, be ready to appear in detence of the common caufe. 
‘ec ihall have the pieafuse to announce to our readers 18 
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We cannot difmifs the prefent work without remarking, that what- 
ever natural ftrength of intellect Mr. P. may difcover, he appears ill 
qualified to do juttice to the fubject of revelation from his want of 
erudition. Among other ftriking proofs of literary deficiency, which 
this tract affords, we find the following: p. 25. The book of Job and 
the Pfalms are brought into comparifon with other compofitions on 
fimilar fubjects written before that time, as well as fince. — P, 30. The 
idea of greater and /-fer prophets 1s ridiculed as if the diftin¢ction refer- 
red to the degree of their power of prophefying, and not to the fize of 
their books. P. 33. Thé term New Teflament is derided for want of 
knowing, that the univerfally received interpretation of the title of the 
Chriftian Scriptures, H Kasvn Aiabuxn, is the New Covenant. 


Art. xt.—A4n Examination of the Age of Reafin, or an Inveftigation of 
True and Fabulous Theology, by Thomas Paine: By Gilbert Wake- 
ficld, p. a. late Fellow of Jefus College, Cambridge. 8vo, 58 
pages. Price 1s, 6d. Kearfley. 1794. 

Tris reply to Mr. Paine commences with very handfome expref- 
fions of refpect for his talents, and with very liberal conceiiions in re- 
gard to the fubject of the coutroverfy. Mr. P. is allowed to pofiefs 
originality of conception, and profundity of thought, with compre- 
henfion, and fagacity, far beyond the vigour of vulgar minds. ‘The 
politive articles of his faith are admitted; and iffue is joined with 
him on the dubjeéts of national inftitutions of religion. 

* National churches,’ fays Mr. W. p.7., ¢ are that hay and ftubble which 
might be removed without difficulty or confufion, from the fabric of 
religion, by the gentle hand of reformation, but which the infatuation 
of ecclfiefics will leave to be deftroyed by fire. National churches are 
that incru‘tation, which has inveloped, by gradual concretion, the dia- 
mond of chriffianity ; nor can, 1 fear, the genuine luftre be reitored, but 
by fuch violent efforts as the feparation OF fabitancés fo long,and clofe- 
ly connected muft inevitably require.’ * 

In fubfequent parts of this examination Mr, W, concedes, in all their 
force, the difficulties concerning the hiftory of the miraculous concep- 
tion of Jefus, and the obje¢tions raifed by Mr. Paine againft the peculiar 
fyftem of dottrines deduced in the creed of the eftablifhed church from’ 
the fcriptures; which he calls ¢ wretched materials, heaped up for the 
fecurity of ulurped dominion, and fecular intereft, by the hands of 
priefts and devotees.’ The commonly received doctrine of the devil and 
his angels, upon which Mr. Paine beftows much declamation, Mr. W. 
allows to have been a fable gratuitoufly fabricated by the fons of fuper- 
tition, from paflages of fcripture, in which thefe allegorical perfonages 
are emblematically introduced. 
_ Difmifling the phantoms of fuperftition, and the fictions of fcholaf- 
tic fubtlety, Mr. W. firft meets his antagonift on the queftion of the 
fuperiority of the jewith and chriftian fyitems to all others, ‘This are 
gument is very forcibly ftated in the following paragraph :— 

P.10.——* What the jews and chriftians maintain in behalf of their 
refpective fyftems, is: that their founders delivered to mankind ra- 
tional fentiments of the divine nature, of his exiftence, and his pro- 
vidential government of the world, at a time when ignorance and de- 
Pravation with refpeét to thefe fundamental canons of religious recti- 
tude were almoft auiverfally predominant. With relation to the’ 
Writings of the jews, it is altogether undeniable, and isa truth of the 
N 3 ' penot 
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utmoft weight and magnitude, that our accumulated difcoveries ix 
{cience and philofophy, and all our progrefs in other parts of know- 
ledge, has not enabled the wifeft of the moderns to excel the noble fen. 
timents conveyed in the didaétics and devotional compofitions of the 
Old Teitament ; compofitions, many of which exifted, without difpate, 
before the earlieft writings of heathen antiquity, and at a period, when 
even thofe illuftrious inftru€tors of mankind, the greeks and romans, 
were barbarous and unknown. It would gratify me much, | confefs, 
to be informed in what manner the contemners of the jews and of the 
mofaic fyftem account for this fingular phenomenon; which indeed 
might be ftated with abundantly more fullnefs and cogency, if it weré 
neceffary on this oceafion. Will Thomas Paine the de, or anv of oat 
modern atheifts, undertake the folution of this difficulty? Befides, let 
any man compare the fimple morality and the noble precepts of the gof- 
pel, as they relate to the attributes of God, and the duties of humanity, 
with the monftrous theology, with the fubtletics, and the contradittory 
{chemes of contemporary moralifts, among the grecks and romans, (who 
neverthelefs had, in all probability, profited mediately or immediately 
by the jewith fyftem, which could not exiit without diffufing fome in- 
fluence through the neighbourhood) and refleét at the fame time, that a 

rfeét manual of morality may be collected from a few pages in the 
gofpel, but muft be penne in pagan writers from a multitude of dif 
cordant volumes, and a mafs of incoherency and abfurdity ; and then 
condefcend to furnifh us with an explanation of what muft be allowed 
on all hands a furprifing fat; namely, the exiftence of fuch fuperior 
intelligence in a jewifh carpenter at Nazareth.’ 

To the affertion that revelation muft be immediate, and cannot be 
tranfmitted either verbally or in writing, it is replied, that when the 
perfon to'whom a revelation has in the firft inftance been made com- 
municates it to a fecond party, he does not expeét him to believe this 
meffage on a mere affertion, but delivers his credentials with the meflage, 
and fanctians his pretenfions by fome difplay of fupernatural agency. - 

The declaration, that God vifits the fins of the father upon the chil- 
dren, which is faid by Mr. Paine to be contrary toevery principle of moral, 
jettice, is vindicated by remarking, that it is confonant to the regular 
plan of divine providence, and matter of experience, that communities 
are chaftized for crimes not merely their own, but the aggregate wick- 
ednefs of themfelves and their progenitors. . ; 

Mr. Paine’s objection, that Jefus Chrift wrote no account of himfelf, 
apd that the account of Itis refurre€tion and afcenfion wasa neceflary coune 
terpart to the itory of his birth, Mr. W: confiders as-the molt impor- 
tant we of the work, and adds, ‘ If I fhould prove unable to vindicate 
my faith in chriftianity upon principles truly rational, and unambi- 
guoufly explicit, 1 will relinquith it altogether, and look for an afylum 
in the deifm of Thomas Paine, and the calm philofophy of Hume.’ 
From the varidus an{wers which might be inftitured to this objection, 
he felects one, which appears to his mind incapable of confutation upon 
any. principles of philofophy or experience, and will-indeed admit of 
no difpute, but upon pofitions fubverfive of all hiltorical teitimony 
whatfoever, and introductory of univerfal {cepticifm, | Itis as follows :— 

P.21.—* The numerous circumftances inter{perfed through the 
Zefpel warrative: and in the AG: of the Apofiles, appertaining to 
geography of countries, the pofitions of rivers, towns, and cities, public 
tranfactions Of much notoriety in thofe days; the drefS, cuftoms, man- 
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ners, and languages of nations and individuals; political characters of 
eminence, and their conduct, with’ a vait multiplicity of detached oc- 
currences and faéts not neceffary to be {pecified at large, challenge (to 
fpeak with moderation) as large‘a eae of credibility to thefe books, 
confidered in the light of Aiforical teftimonials, as can be claimed for 
any writings whatever, received as genuine, and equally ancient and’ 
multifarious. Now no mean prefumption arifes in favour of the moft 
extraordinary tranfactions alfo, blended in the fame texture of narrative 
by hiftorians of fo credible a charater with refpect to the reft of their 
relations; but, when thefe extraordinary fads are found to have fo inti- 
mate an incorporation with the common and unfufpicious occurrences of 
thefe hiftories fo as to admit of no detachment, but to ftand or fall with 
the main body of the compofitions ; I cannot fee how any hiftorical’ 
srobability of the authenticity of thefe extraordinary events can rife. 
higher than in fuch an inftance. But it will be proper to unfold the 
purport of this reafoning (which admits abundant illaftration) more ex- 
plicitly by a particular example. is 

* The apoftles Peter and John, after the death of their mafter, being 
fammoned before the priefts and elders of the jews, boldly affert in 
their prefence, that ** God had raifed Jefus Chrift, of Nazareth, whom? 
the jews had crucified, from the dead.” After fome examination and’ 
debate, the two apoftles are commanded by thofe magiftrates and rulers 
of the jewifh nation to teach no more in the name of Jefus. But thefe 
intrepid followers of Jefus replied in precifely the words of Socrates to 
the athenians : ** We ought toobey God rather than men; for we can- 
not but {peak the things which we have feex and heard.” And what was 
their prof{pect aud expectation from this determination to perfeverance? 
Nothing lefs than ridicule, contempt, perfecution, poverty, bodily 
chaitifements, imprifonment, and death :— 

‘« Starving their gains, and martyrdom their price.” : 

« Now, if we recolle& in union with all this, what indeed fhould never 
be forgotten, that thefe apoftles,the firlt teachers of chrifliamity, the compa- 
nions ancl friends of Jefus, did not endure thefe accumulated inconve- 
niencies from a mere obftinate attachment to /peculative opinions, in 
which, in my opinion, they were fallible as other men; but for aflerting 
the palpabie, unqueftionable evidence of their external fenfes, what 
“« they had beard, and /een, and handled ;”’ no alteraati-e of delufion 
or fallacy can be fuppofed, but their cafe ftands clearly diftinguifhed 
trom that of every future victim to religious perfuafions ; liable, as they 
were, to no mifconftru¢tion, no precipitate and prejudiced judgments, 
no conceivable impofture. The falfhoods thereiore or Chritt’s refur- 
rection in connection with this fingle fact, and all the train of collateral 
circumftances dependant from it, would, | am perfuaded, upon any 
mathematical calculation of the fum of moral and hiftorical prefump- 
tion, amount to an improbability of the greateft magnitude, indefinites 
ly approximating to a miraculous event.’ 

To this direét and forcible reafoning the author adds, that the de- 
monftration of the refurre¢tion may have been fuflicicntly public to 
demand affent, in conjunction with fuch a variety of corroborating 
coincidences, though it were not attended by the ocular obfervation of 
all Jerufalem ; that ‘ ocular and manual demonftration’ is not necef- 
fary to full belief; that inftead of certainty for our guide, we are COM 
pelled to truft, on moft occafions, to degrees of probability infinitely 
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diverfified, and that difpntable evidence is beft calculated to prodace 
difidence and dccility, and to afford that exercife for the mental pow. 
crs, which cortributes effentially to their vigour and perfection. . To 
the hardy affertion, that fraud and impolition are flamped upon the face 
of the ftory of the refurrection, it is judged unneceflary to reply, till, 
a deduticn of particulars is prefented in it’s fupport. Our belief o 
the truth of the facts related in the gofpels does not depend upon our 
knowledge of the authors of the books, but upon collateral and inde- 
pendent evidence. ‘The incredulity of the jews may be fatisfactorily 
accounted for, from their expectation of a conquering Meffiah; from 
the depravity of manners which prevailed among their rulers, confidered 
in contrait with our Saviour’s do¢trine and life; and from the circum. 
fiance that the jews believed the poflibility of working miracles by a 
confederacy with evilfpirits. ‘The very denial of fuch a peopleas the: 
jews is no mean prefumption in favour of the character of Jefus. 

Upon the important queftion concerning the authenticity and ge- 
nuinenefs of the books of feripture, in reply to Mr. Paine’s objection, 
Mr. W, makes the following obfervations :-— 

Pp. 37. * It is moft certain, and ought not to be diffembled, 
that a// the books of the Old and New Teflaments have not come 
confirmed to us by the fame degree of evidence. They may 
be properly diftributed into two claffes, books of fa@, and' books of 
opinion. Under the former clafs 1 would comprife trom Genofis to the 
book of ob, with the Gofpels and Ads of the Apofiles; and under the 
latter, to make the largeft conc: fiion to this argument, the Hagiographa 
and Prophets, i.e. all the remainder of the Old Tefament, with the 
Epiftles and Apocalypje of the New. Now, that we may wave all dif- 
cuifion of the evidences and importance of the latter colleétion, the 
chriftian and sewyh fyftems need no fupport beyond the authenticity 
of the Ayjloric clafs: and I affert in the fullef confidence, and — 
toa multitude of publications in behalf of this affertion, that no hif- 
tory whatever, taking it’s antiquity into confideration, has more claims 
to be received as genuine, than the hiftories in queftion. And what 
need of circumftantial detail in repelling the obje¢tions of men, who 
really know juft nothing of the tabjeee and fatisfy their reafon and 
philojephy by peremptory afleveration only, unilluminated by one fingle 
ray of information on the topic in difpute? To contravene pofitions, 
that have been difcuffed again and again by. writers of the firft genius 
and erudition, and to difparage the genuinenefs of the bib/e /iflories 
wholly and indifcriminately, without fome precifion of inveftigation, 
fome fpecific allegations, founded on the report of authentic docu- 
ments, 15 Intolerable arrogance, and the confummarion of literary 
profligacy. With refpect to the internal evidences of thefe A:fories, I 
am perfuaded, and wovld engage to prove in detail, that they are ex- 
ceedingly fuperior to thofe of any ancient records whatever, whofe 
anthenucity 1s admitted ; evidences, of which no man will dovbt, who 
dees not infift on mathematical demoxftration in cafes only fufceptible 
of varying probabilities. However this be, it is my fertled perfuafion, 
deduced from experience and the manners of mankind, that, if no 
ewritten memorials of the jeai/S and chrifian difpenfations were at this 
moment in exiftence, the prefent condition’ of the profeffors of thefe 
fytems, as a traduction of believers in a certain Fvftem, ee Pe 
valt aggregates of men through a fucceffion of ages, in a variety 
snitances perfecuted, diftrefled, and deftroyed for their belief, — 
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be accounted for, but on a fuppofition of the original reafonablenefs 
of thefe difpenfations, in the apprehenfions of the fir? profeffors ; and 
confequently of their probable authenticity: unlefs indeed we are 
refolved to exempt the men of thofe eras from the common benefits of 
rationality. It were moft eafy to enlarge on this fubjeét; but more 
has been {aid already, than fuch ‘defultory and unfubftantiated allega- 
tions have any reafon to expeét: and I fhall only add, from a multi- 

licity of cogent inftances, with reference to one «branch of evidence 
of the firlt moment, that a comparifon of the xxviiith chapter of Dex- 
teronomy only, with the fabfequent and prefent ftate of the ifraelitifo 
nation, muft flafh conviétion, I fhould think, upon any mind, not 
totally prejudiced and perverted, in'favour of the prophetical preten- 
fions of the /criptures: tor that the book of Dexteronomy was compofed 

gferior to thefe events, what effrontery even of learned dei/m, if it 
hazard the aflertion, will undertake to prove?’ 

Mr. W. goes on to ridicule the weaknefs and abfurdity of Mr. Paine’s 
definition of a revelation as * the communication of things unknown ° 
before.’ With refpeét to the hiftorical parts of the Old Teflament, he 
admits, that they are to be confidered in the fame light as all other hifto- 
ry, namely, as aggravated and difguifed ina thoufand inftances, by 
pafling through the medium of national on . 

pr. 41.—* ‘The hiitory of Sampfon,’ he adds, ¢ is, on this account, . 
to be credited in proportion only to that degree of probability, mea- 
fured by the common experience of mankind, and the {tate of the world 
in thofe days, which the hiftory itfelf fhall claim in the eftimation of 
reafonable judges, under fuch qualifications and deduétions, as will by 
no means invalidate the. main body and the leading fatts of the narra- 
tive in the light of a national regifter of perfons and events.’ 

The majeitic fimplicity of the mofaic account of the creation is next 
admired ; and it isdenied, that the egyptians were a learned and fcien- 
tiic people. In reply to Mr. Paine’s remark, that the word of God, 
—s immutable, cannot exift inany written or human language, Mr. 

’ aAys—— 

P. 45.—* Whatcan be more frivolous and more unworthy of a man 
of fenfe ? A revelation, we fuppofe, is firt conveyed toa particular 
perton ; he propofes it, with the proofs of his miffion, to others; they 
tranimit the fame by tradition and written records to their pofterity. It_ 
is acknowledged, that no fucceeding evidence to future generations can 
ftri¢tly authorize that moft indubitable conviction of the firft imme- 
diate profeffor; but even their evidence may approximate to certainty 
beyond any aflignable limits, fo as to amount to a fpecies of perfuafion, 
from a concurrence of corroborating particulars, which is morally irre- 
fiitible. Who, even at this day, can be affured, that Michael Angelo 
planned the fabric of St. Peter’s at Rome, or fir Chriftopher Wren, 
St. Paul’s in London, with a fatisfaétion equal to that of the contempo- 
raries of thefe tranfa¢tions? And yet, what man in his fenfes entertains 
the leatt doubt of thefe refpective faéts? And fo it may be with re{pect 
_ tothe jewifh and chriftian revelations; and fo it is, notwithftanding 
any arguments of Mr, Paine. A few miftakes of copyifts and printers 
make no more alteration in the general effeét of this argument, than a 
new ftone, or a pinnacle repealed will be deemed to abolifh the pre- 
tenfions of the primary architeét to his ftru¢ture.’ : 

in the remainder of Mr. W.’s anfwer, he is for the moft part 
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occupied in correcting Mr. Paine’s notions of redemption, and giving » 
more rational idea of the nature of the chriftian religion, and of the 
yeafon why Chrift died upon the crofs; in — his contempt for: 
"Thomas Paine’s judgment concerning the value: of ancient learningy 
and in appealing from his opinion concerning revelation, to the mok 
diftinguifhed mathematicians of our own country, Bacon, Boyle, New. 
fon, ke, Barrow, and Hartley, who were firm believers: in’ the 
chriftian revelation. Of Newton he relates, from the life of Emlyn, 
the following pointed reply to Dr. Halley :— 

rp. 54.—* Dr. Halley,’ fays he,‘ I am always glad to hear you whem: 
you {peak about afromomy, or other parts of mathematics, becaufe thatis! 
a fabje&t you have ftudied, and well underftand ; but you fhould not! 
talk of chrifianity, for you have not ftudied it; Ihave, and knowyou 
know nothing of the matter.’ 

Mr, W. might have {pared his conceffion to Mr. Paine of the ftory of Jo- 
nah and the whale, and his addition to Mr. Paine’s merriment on the 
Subject, of his litcle black-boy, who eat his bread and cheefe in perfet 
fecurity within the belly of a fhark. ‘There is a difference betweema’ 
miracle and an impoffibility ; the whale (or fhatk) might {wallow Jonahy 
but Jonah could not fwallow the whale. | 

Mr. W. has written, as ufual, with ability and fpirit; and has cer- 
tainly done much towards the refutation of Mr. P.: fomething, hows! 
ever, he has left to be done by his fucceflors in this controverfy. A! 
more particular ftatement of the evidence for the genuinenefs of the books! 
of fcripture, and a more diftin& notice of Mr. Paine’s general: obfer- 
vations on prophecy and miracles, would have rendered the reply mor 
complete. | 


Faft Sermons. 


Art. xt." Eyuality: a Sermon. To which is added, a Sermon preathed 
on Friday, February 28, 1794, the Day appointed for a General Pafte 
By the Rev. James Hurdis, s.p. Profefior of Poetry in the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford. 8vo. 63 pages. Price 1s 6d. Johnfon. 1794. 


Iw the firft of thefe difcourfes, the bugbear eguality, which has of late” 
occafioned fo much necdlefs alarm, is attacked by the weapons of 
rhetoric. The profeffor of poetry preferring, as might be expected, 
the light kirmifhing of oratory, to the defatebting of logic, fetches 
his arguments from analogical topics ; he fhows that, as the members” 
of the body cannot fubfift without the head; a fhip of war: without 
it’s captain and fubordinate officers; a fleet. without it’s admiral;’ 
an army without it’s general and inferiour commanders ; a family 
without it’s lord and mafter; a hive of bees without their queen; 
the folar {yftem without a ruling fun’ and planets of different mage 
nitudes; or even the invifible heavens without various orders 
angels and archangels, cherubim and feraphim; fo neither can 
haman fociety faba without different ranks of men, and degrees of 
power, held together and direéted by one fupreme reler. The prefent: 
Rate of Great Britain is compared with thofe times in which the 
country was diftraéted: by civil commotions; and it is on the whole: 
concluded, that there has been no period in which the condition of: 
thefe kingdoms has-been preferable to that of the prefent ; and confe- 


quently, that it is unreafonable to indulge chimerical notions of = 
; reform, 
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reform, and to attend to baneful and feditious publications. The 
writer’s zeal for monarchical government carries him fo far, as to 
afert, what he will not eafily reconcile with the hiitory of the greek 
and roman republics, that regal government has been fan¢tioned by the 
approbation and concurrence of the wifeit ages of the world. ‘The 

eneral doctrine of this fermon is fupported by a detail, in an annexed 
note, of the mifchicfs produced by the equalizing attempts of Wat 
Tyler, and Jack Straw, and of the levellers in the period of the 
commonwealth, to which is added, an elaborate comparifon of the clia- 
racter of Mr. Paine, with that of Therfites in Homer. 

The fait fermon is a general difcourfe on the importance of righte- 
oufnefs to national happinefs: in which this dottrine is illuftrated by 
an appeal both to facred and profane hiftory, and applied to the prefent 
times in an earneit exhortation to repentance and ameadment. Both 
thefe difcourfes are, in point of ftyle, handfomely written ; and if they 
be not remarkable for depth of argument, neither are they diftinguithed 
by vehemence of invective. 


Arr. x11. The Judgments of God in the Earth are calls for us to leare 
Rightecufnefis. A Serman preached at St. Gcorge’s Church, Botolph- 
lane, London, ou Friday, February 28, 17943; being the Day appointed 
by Proclamation, for a General Faft and Humiliation before Almighty 
God, for obtaining Pardou of our Sins, and for averting thofe heavy 
Judgments which our er Provocations have moft juftly deferved. 
By William Reid, m.A. Vicar of Takely in Effex, Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Jane Countefs Dowager of Rothes, and Curate of 
the faid Church of St. George, Botiiph Rie. Publifhed by Defire 
of the Congregation. 4to. 16 pages. Price 1s. Rivingtons. 


Tue confidence with which many, who profefs to teach-the mild 
and merciful religion of the gofpel, denounce the judgments of heaven 
upon their brethren, is aftonifhing. ‘The prefent calamities of France 
are in this fermon declared to be the judgments of heaven upon a nas 
tion, who are given over to a reprobate mind. A judicial madne/s 1s 
faid to have come upon them; and they are fpoken of as the outcafts 
of the kingdoms of the earth, abandoned by all men, and what is 
worfe, abandoned by Almighty God, on account of the enormities of 
their unrighteoufnefs, their crying fins, and all manner of wickednefs. 
Much more, to the fame purport, will be found in this fermon, which, 
is a violent piece of declamation, tending more to excite indignation 
againit our enemies, than to promote reformation among ourfelves. 


Arr. xiv. 4 Sermon preached in the Parifh Church. of Hackney, om 
Friday, February 28, 1794; the Day appointed for a General Faft. 
By the Rev. J. Symons, B.». Publithed at the Requeft of the Cons 
regation. 8vo. 32 pages. Price 1s. Robinfons. 1794. 


Towarps the clofe of this fermon, the preacher acknowledges it 
to be one part of the defign of a falt-day, to cultivate tliofe difpofitions 
which make for peace. He appears, however, to have paid little 
regard to this object in drawing up his difcourfe, which is written in 
aftyle rather adapted to fan, than to quench, the flames of political 
énimofity, An extravagant picture is drawn of the depraved character 


tad fate of the french nation, They are faid to exhibit to the world 
an 
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an awfol {pelacle of the havoc that may be made amongft the fines 
works of human policy farehing doubtlefs, the late happy civil and 
ecclefiaftical eftablifhment in France), and deftruction am 
mankind, by the puerile projects of men, profeffing themfelves wife; 
They are afferted to be not only without religion, but without law, 
and, without adverting to the exterwal caufes of their calamity, ‘their 
smpiety and wickednefs are confidently pronounced to have brought 
mpon them the jadgment of heaven. To fhow them the vanity of theis 
projects and fchemes, God, it is faid, has been pleafed to leave them 
to themfelves, to become the inftruments of their own ruin. If heaven 
hath feen fit thus judicially to leave them to themfelves, why, it may 
be afked, have other nations prefumed to intermeddle with this work 
of vengeance? With refpect to our own country, the preacher echoes 
the alarm againf principles that threaten to overturn all regular 
government, unhinge all order, break the ties of fociety, confound 
property and condition, and deluge the land with blood. What thefe 
princtples are, or where they are to be found, we are not explicitly 
told, bat fome conjecture may be formed from the following pathetic 
interrogation. *‘ Is there not fomething of this fame philrfophy, fomething 
like watvral religion creeping in among us ??—Moit lamentable! What 
mifchiets are we not to apprehend, from the intrufion of fuch dreadful 
enemies to our happinefs, as philofophy, and natural religion! 


Arr. xv. The Daty of Maz, ix perilous Times: A Sermon in Tan 
Parts. For the Faft Day, February 28, 1794. By Alexander 
Hewat, D.p. S8vo. 49 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Cadell. 1794. 
Tne burden of this preacher’s fong is, ¢ the days are evil;’ and 

the proofs, which he brings of the depravity and wretchednefs of the 

times, are fuch as thefe; that God is excluded from men’s thoughts 
and public councils; that infidelity does not meet with fo much detelia- 
tion as in former ages; that free thinkers are ma careffed and 
patronized by men of rank and fafhion, and that their works are fill 
fought after, by the vain and halfwitted part of mankind, with 
much ardour, and read and received with much triumph and adm- 
fation. * Fallen in fuch evil times,’ he exhorts his fellow-citizens 
to guard againtt the infection of licentious principles and ftrange docs 
trines, and warns them of the danger, efpeciaily at the prefent time, 
of attempting innovation. Neverthelefs he admits, that our conftite- 
tion in church and ftate is capable of improvement, and has, in fact, 
undergone many alterations and improvements, as occafions offered 
and circumttances required, and that the legal ways and means 

making further amendments are well known. With refpeét to perfonal 


vices, immediate tance and reformation are carneftly recom- 
ended; but for the fins of the Rare, the correétion of thefe mut— 
@oubriets for good reafons of ftare—b ‘pottponed to a more convenient 
feafon. | ‘ eth Seta sc 


Art. xvi. 4 Sermon preached at Aughton, near Ormfirk, in the 
County of Lawcafter, on Friday, february 28, 1794, bein the 
appointed by His Mayefty’s Proclamation for a General Faft. By George 
Vanbrugh, Li. B. Rector of Aughton, $8vo. 23 pages. Pr. ™ 


Robinfons. 1 794 : 
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Tue duty of religious affiance or tratt in God, in feafons of publee 
ity, is the fubjeét of this difcourfe. It is treated in a plain way, 
without any peculiar depth of thought, or brilliancy of language; duc 
the writer difcovers a liberal fpirit, not only by caution y avoiding 
thofe. iavectives, which are too frequently admitted into difcourks 
of this kind, but by protefting againtt perfecution, as hateful under —_ 
denomination, and by recommending a peaceable difpofition cowar 

all mankind, and candid fertiments towards all good pesfons, who 


may ditker from us in opinion. 


Axr. xvi1. 4 Sermon, preached in the Chapel of the Royal Hoefpital for 
Seamen, at Greenwich, on Friday, Pebraary 23%, 17945 being the Ley 
appointed for a General Faj?. By the Kev. J. Maule, B.A. of Mer- 
ton College, Oxtord. 8vo. 19 pages. Price 6d. Rivingtons, 
1704. 

A erier and general harangue, in praife of religion and the briath 
conttitution, in which the author introduces a pathetic lamentation 
over the fallen monarchy of France. 


calam 


Arr. xvitt. Two Sermons preached on the Public Fafts of April 1793. 
and February 1704. By the Rev. J. H. Williams, Vicar of Weill 
bourn, Warwickfhire. 8vo. 64 pages. Pr.1s.6d. Robinfons. 
1794+ 
Tue former of thefe two fermons paft under our notice in our Re- 

view for feptember 1793. See Vol. xvit, Ps 55 It is with pleafure 
we announce the republication of a difcourfe fo ably writen, and 
which breathes fo liberal a fpirit. The fecond fermon is an excellent 
counterpart to the firft. It 1s written with equal energy, and abounds 
with manly and philanthropic fentiments, “The fubject is, the bieffed- 
nefs of the peace-makers, The preacher, to expofe the mifchievous 
effects of war, infifts upon it’s incompatibility with a fpirit of piety ; 
it’s tendency to fofter a fpirit of hatred; and it’s unfavourable intlu- 
ence with refpect even to the caufe of loyalty. 

In the conclufion, as the only effe@tual prefervative of public peace, 
the nations are called upon to learn righteoufnefs. Pp. 63. 

* Let their public declarations correipond fo fairly with their private 
foucy, a8 may proclaim aloud that they are chriftians in deed, and not 
in werd only; and that they dc/iewe that faith which they affect to 
Jeppart and to defend. Let them learn to diftinguith between the /ober 
collected firmnefs of chriftian felf-defence and the ferocious incurfeve out~ 
rages ot heathenith depredation. 

‘ Let them learn to confult their national sarery ; but leave cheir 
national pigniry to be afcertained by that relative importance, 
which their /afety, their ixdependency, and their induflry will effsc- 
tually fecure, 

* And laflly, let civil juftice in every nation be feated #ixm and 
HICH ; above the hearing of clamour and of calumny, and beyond the 
each of terror or of corruption. Let manacles reftrain the hands of 
wilence, and prifons contine the malicious diflurbers of order and of 
Peace ; but let men beware how they undertake fo finful or fo vain 
@ talk, as to combat the ftream of opinion with the fword, and, ** with 


Mocked-ar (tabs, kill the still clofing waters,” —Lediter <4 gs 
ene 
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—The ftream will flow in fpite of fuch endeavours; and te 
fullen ear of prejudice may be offended at it’s murmurs, ty 
employ it’s iron inftruments to rake away the pebbles which 
it, yet thefe very means will only ferve to render it more turbid, mop 
deep, more filent, and perhaps more dangerous.’ M.D, 





et 


POETRY. 


Art. x1x. The Landfeape, a dida&ic Poem. Addreffed to Uvedeh 
Price, Ejg. By R. P. Knight. Royal 4to. 77 pages elegantly 
printed, and three plates. Pr. 7s. 6d. fewed. Nicol. 1794, 
lr poetry imply invention, it will not be eafy to maintain the right 
of the work before us to the title of a legitimate didactic poem: a 
feries of prec: pts, interfperfed with defultory obfervations, and de 
tached tableaux, framed with metaphors, and forced into metre, mz 
inftruct and delight, but can only be confidered as a a. it 
a part of the materials that conftitute dida¢tic fong. We rank ou 
felves amongft thofe who have been enwulous to atteft the wide range 
of the author’s learning on a former occafion, and it would be in 
juttice to refufe our homage to many parts of the prefent work; we 
io been fometimes inftructed by it’s precepts, and frequently de- 
lighted by it’s imagery, reveries and numbers; but why fhould we 
dub the author with a title, which he, probably, defpifes, that of 
poet or inventor? The fable indifpenfable in epic and cn 
conftitutes not indeed the tiffue of the didaétic, more than 
raptures of the ode: but precept not enforced, dignified, illuminated, 
and relieved by fi€tion, lofes it’s energy and obtunds in fpite of har 
mony or truth: 


« Nudus ara, fere nudus: habebis frigora, febrem.’ 


It was not by delivering founder doétrine to the hufbandman, orin 
verfe more dignified, figurative, and terfe than Hefiod, that V 
claimed the honours of his model: he obtained an equal rank by 
ing in, like him, the aid of fiétion. 

To affert the claims of nature againt the ufurpations of art, t 
affign it’s place to ornament and it’s office to drefs, * Loco redder 
convenientia cuique,’ is the preceptive part of the poem: a theme 
as inftructive as fufceptible of poetic embellifhment. This ott 
author has executed in a manner perhaps too negative, if that term 
be applicable to a plan in which pofitive precept bears not an 
proportion with cenfure ; which oftener dettroys than eftablithes, and 
rather lops than reftrains the hand of art. This perhaps was i 
feparable from the prefent ftate of the fubjeét : the meretricious 
of the age might deferve a cenfor not lefs rigid; and the authot 
would be confidered as having done much, had he done no mor 
than perfuaded us to recur to the fimple appearances of natur, 
before we liftened to the hireling fuggeitions of art. Many of his 
precepts are intuitively juit, but, after all, time is the great {pe 
cific for reobtaining in their former fimplicity the fhorn or fophitti 
cated graces of nature: of this the two plates annexed of the fame 
fituation in it’s natural and undrefled, and what the author Judi 
calls in it’s drefied and improved ftate, are a flriking poof. Leave the 
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, ;, | return after ten or twenty years, and you will find 
il oS ieee oyer the manceuvres of the artift: we fay, 
5 the modern manfion in the centre, allowing for the dila- 
‘dations of time, will refalute the eye with it’s former undiminifhed 
Te isle general remarks, we fhall refent the reader with an ex- 
trat from the firft book ; a paflage, whic for variety of powers, fim- 
plicity, dignity, tafte, and fatire, is exceeded by none in the whole 
poem, perhaps by none that can be produced from any modern poet, 
and which leaves us to regret, that he who poflefies fo much of poetic 
hnguage, fhould have been fo carelefs about poetic fubftance. P. 13. 


« As he who fhines fupreme in ev’ry art, 
That guides the tafte, or elevates the heart ; 
Whofe genius, like the fun, ferenely bright, 
From unknown fources beams eternal light ; 

And though fucceflive ages roll away, 
Syitems on fyftems triumph and decay, 
Empires on empires in oblivion fall, 
And ruin fpread alternate over all ; 
Still lives unclouded in perpetual day, 
And darts through realms unbora his intelleGaal ray < 
As he, in plain undecorated lines, 
Juit hints the fubject of his vaft defigns ; 
But leaves the mighty fcenes that crowd behind 
To rath at once upon the hearer’s mind : 
So let th’ approach and entrance to your place 
Difplay no glitter, and affect no grace ; 
But ftill in carelefs eafy curves proceed, 
Through the rough thicket or the flow’ry mead ; 
Till burfting from fome deep-imbower’d thade, 
Some narrow valley, or fome op’ning glade, 
| Well mix’d and blended in the fcene, you thew 
The ttately manfion rifing to the view. 
: But mix’d and blended, ever let it be 
A mere component part of what you fee. 
For if in folitary pride it ftand, 
"Tis but a lump, encumbering the land, 
A load of inert matter, cold and dead, 
‘Th’ excrefcence of the lawns that round it fpread, 
* Component parts in dll the eye requires : 
One formal mafs for ever palls and tires. 
To make the land{cape grateful to the fight, 
Three points of diftance always fhould unite; 
And howfoe’er the view may be confin’d, 
Uhree mark’d divifions we fhall always find : 
Not more, where Claude extends his profpect wide, 
O’er Rome’s campania to the Tyrrhene tide, 
(Where tow’rs and temples, mould’ring to decay, 
{n pearly air appear to die away, 
And the foft dittance, melting from the eye, 
Diffolves its forms’intd the azure fky), 
Phan where, confin’d to fome fequeiier’d rill, 
Meck Hobbima prefents the village mill :— 
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POETRY. 
Not more, where gteat Salvator’s mountains rife, 
And hide their craggy fummits in the fkies ; 
While tow’ring clouds in whirling eddies roll, 
And buriting thunders feem to fhake the pole ; 
‘Than in the ivy’d cottage of Oftade, 

Waterloe’s copfe, or Ry fdael’s low cafcade. 

* Though oft o’erlook’d, the parts which are moft near 
Are ever found of moft importance here ; 
For though in nature oft the wand’ring eye 
Roams to the diftant fields, and fkirts the tky, 
Where curiofity its look invites, 
And fpace, not beauty, fpreads out its delights ; 
Yet in the pi€ture all delufions fly, 
And nature’s genuine charms we there defery ; 
The compofition mung. in order true, 
Brings every object fairly to the view ; 
And, as the field of vifion is confin’d, 
Shews all its parts collected to the mind. 

« Hence let us learn, in real fcenes, to trace 
The true ingredients of the painter’s grace ; 
To lop redundant parts, the coarfe refine, 
Open the crowded, and the fcanty join. 
But, ah! in vain :—See yon fantaftic band, 
With charts, pedometers, and rules in hand, 
Advance triumphant, and alike lay wate 
The forms of nature, and the works of tafte! 
‘T’ improve, adorn, and polifh, they profes ; 
But thave the goddefs, whom they come to drefs; 
Leyel each broken bank and fhaggy mound, 
And fafhion all to one unvaried round ; 
One even round, that ever gently flows, 
Nor forms abrupt, nor broken colours knows ; 
But, wrapt all o’er in everlafting green, 
Makes one dull, vapid, fmooth, and tranquil fcene.’ 

We now proceed to cgnfider Mr. K. as a critic of the fine arts, a 
topic every where introduced with great liberality of communication, 
and on which to have an opportunity of expatiating more amply ia 
the annexed notes, one would fancy many lines of the text to -have 
been purpofely compofed ; among thefe what our author obferves oa 
Lyfippus of Sicyon feems to deferve preference.  P. §. 


* Sach too the Sicyonian fculptor taught * 
To model motion,’ and imbody thought ; 
Pure abftract beauty’s fleeting fhades to trace, 
And fix the image of ideal grace : 





Combining — 





* * Lyfippus of Sicyon added the laft refinements of elegance to the | 
art of fculpture.. He obferved that the old ftatuarics made men as they 
were, and he, as they feemed to be, (ab illis fafios, quales effent, ho- 
mines: a fe, quales viderentur effe. Plin. 1. xxxiv. c. 1 .) Te i 
much to be regretted that we have not the original Greck of this 
Curious and Gingular expreflion extant; as it is fomewhat equirores 
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Combining what he felt with what he faw ; 
And penetrating nature’s inmoft law : 

To no one fingle model ftifly bound, 

But boldly ranging all creation round, 

He made his breathing figures light and free, 
Not as men were, but as they feem'd to be.’ 


It is not eafy to determine whether more true obfervations have 
been thrown away to illuftrate, or ingenuity exerted to twift a paflage 
from what appears to us it’s real meaning, than Mr. K. feems to 
have wafted in this note. What is faid on the illufion of optics, all 
who have made the experiment know to be true, and the doétrine 
prefcribing the only method of defign in hiftory, is as true, as, ftrange 
to tell, new, after all that has been prattled again and again on art. 
But how does it apply to Pliny ? If we miftake not, Pliny tells us that 
Lyfippus adopted a method of his own, and yet untried by his pre- 
deceflors, to excel. They, faid he, made men as they are; that is, 
they gave the fubftance of the human frame. A figure had been 
produced by Polycletus, called the canon or ftandard rule, which proba- 





— 


and, probably, imperfectly recorded in the concife Latin of Pliny ; 
who fcarcely knew enough of art to feel its force, or comprehend its 
meaning. ‘The great artift appears to have been fo thoroughly mafter 
of the haman frame, that he could reprefent all its a€tions and pofitions 
in the abfira@ ; without referring to individual models; and thus to 
allow for the errors of vifion, and the difference between real and 
vifible perfpective ; or rather, the difference of perfpective in objeéts as 
they appear to the eye only, and as they appear to the eye corrected by 
the underftanding. This difference may at any time be difcovered and 
alcertained, by tracing a figure, with projecting parts, through a plate 
of glafs, or other trantparent fubftance. In fuch a traced drawing, the 
lineal perfpective muft neceffarily be correct ; but neverthelefs the pro- 
jections will become much larger in it, than they appear to the eye in 
the object from which it was taken; becaufe the mind, knowing 
their real fize from the evidence of another fenfe, corrects the fight 
in a manner fo habitually inftantaneous, as to be quite imperceptible. 
Hence fome degree of real incorre¢tnefs is always neceflary to produce 
apparent precifion; and as the Greek artifts worked much lefs mecha- 
nically than the moderns, they were the more likely to facrifice the 
means to the end. All their fineft efforts were employed in reprefent- 
ing thofe momentary actions and expreffions, for which no ftationary 
model could be found; wherefore they were obliged to work as much 
trom their minds, as their eyes ; and to employ fuch means as were moft 
certain of producing the intended effets, without confidering whether 
or not they were precifely the fame as thofe which nature employs 
to produce fuch effefts. Hence in fome of the fineit fpecimens of art 
now extant (particularly the Apollo of the Belvidere) partial inaccu- 
raci¢s, even when apparent, contribute to the general correctnefs of the 
ation and expreflion. This was probably the cafe with the works of 
Lyf pus; and may account for the remark above cited, which an 
artift of his fire would naturally think a fufficient anfwer to the imper- 
tinent obfervations of thofe critics, who geafered his works, inftead 
of looking at them,’ 
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bly united the principles of defign adopted by the fchools.that pre. 
ceded Lyfippus. The exclufive imitation of thefe principles introduced 
a fquarenefs of forms, a ftern way of marking, which foon de. 
viated into manner; all their figures were in fact one man ; the dif 
criminations of charaéter and furface, thofe refources of variety, were 
Joft in a kind of monumental ftyle. Such feems, on the whole, to have 
been the flate of art, when Lyfippus inquired of Eupompus, what me. 
thod of his predeceffors he advifed him to imitate, and mufing on the 
painter’s anfwer, which pointed out nature herfelt inftead of her re 
prefentative, he foon difcovered what way was left for him to become 
original, and in fome refpeéts fuperiour to former artifts: in fome 
refpects, ‘we fay, becaufe the method he purfued being lefs ideal could 
not excel the fublimity of Phidias or Polycletus. This method was t 
flatter the eye with illufion by imitating the graces of flefh and for 
face, to difguife the tranfition of mufcle to mufcle, the infertion of 
limb into limb, and to clothe the bones more genially ; thus diffu 
an air of reality over his figures, he pronounced himfelf, with truth, 
the firft, who made man as he appears. His figures were probably to 
thofe of Phidias, Polycletus, and perhaps even Praxiteles, what the 
ladiator, as he is mifcalled, of Agafias, and the Apollo, are to the 
Jiofeuri on Monte Cavallo, or to the Lapithe, and the groups on 
the triezes of the temples at Athens. 
To fome excellent verfes on grace in the fir book we find the fol 
lowing note fubjoined. Pr. 3. 
« It has been frequently obferved by travellers, that the’ attitudes of 
favages are in general graceful and fpirited ; and the great artrft who 
now fo worthily fills the prefident’s chair in the royal academy, affored 
me, that when he firft faw the Apollo of the Belvidere, he was ex 
tremely ftruck with its refemblance to fome of the Mohawk warrior 
whom he had feen in America. ¢ The cafe is, that the Mohawks att 
immediately from the impulfe of their minds, and know no acquired 
reftraints or affected habits.’ | 
How far the prefident of the academy may ftill be proud of the 
young american’s remark, we fhall not pretend to determine: bet 
that it fhould have been thought worth repeating by Mr. K. would be 
matter of furprize, had he not in a fubfequent note given his fandtioa 
to the vulgar legend that diflocates the neck of the Apollo; andi 
another note, and a plate annexed to that, confounded us with @ 
front and profile of a cup, produced as a pattern of that * fyftematie 
elegance,’ which pervaded all the works of the ancients, from 
agures, buildings, and vafes, down to the humbleft piece of manufacture. 
hen we firft caft a glance on the figure of the cup or pot on the 
plate, we fancied it had been chofen for an exampler of lines that ex 
clude elegance. The clumfinefs of it’s form refembles that of a kingf* 
fifher fquatting, the lines of the profile feem to preclude the pofibility _ 
of ever placing it firmly ; hold enough it will, and, fmall as it is, it re 
minds us of the homeric epithet xxteeea. : 
We are unacquainted with the authority, which emboldens Mr. K. 
to pronounce, that in the days of Leo and Charles art fhone 
* With one perfection e’en to Greece unknown: 
* Nature's acrial tints and fleeting dyes 
* Qld Titian firft embody’d to the eyes,’ &c, 
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The remains of Herculaneum can give no idea of the times of; 
Apelles : yet the painters of many an antique picture at Portici, though 
they mult be confidered as little better than the houfe-painters of mu- 
nicipal towns, have left in thofe works {peeimens of art, which for, 
« franchezza’ and boldnefs of touch, equal glow and frefhnefs of co- 
Jour, allowing for the ravages of time, bid defiance to any comparifon 
with modern art. A knowledge of the principles which diflinguith 
the fefh of Titian from that of Rubens is implied in what Euphranor 
faid of his Thefeus in contradiftinétion to that of Parrhafius; and» 
can thofe, who were habituated to perceive and to produce fuch dif- 
crimination of colour in figures, be fuppofed not to have felts or 
wanted the means to imitate, the phenomena of inanimate nature? 

We conclude our remarks on Mr. K.’s criticifms with the follow. 
ing note, P. 45. 

‘ The tafte for pure and elegant compofition was revived by Ra- 
hael; and expired with him. Michael Angelo was always for doing 
Scakioe better than qwe//; and as fuch attempts excite the wonder 
and admiration of the ignorant, they are Sartering to vanity, and 
almoft certain to become fafhionable; as they immediately did, both 
in the Roman and Florentine fchools, Hence a puerile ambition for 
novelty and originality became the predominant principle of an imita- 
tive art, the butinefs of which is to copy, and not create. ‘To thofe, 
who had confidered it properly, this would have appeared fufficiently 
dificult; fince even Raphael, who excelled moft in the niceties of 
drawing, and accurate reprefentations of form, would fcarcely have 
been deemed an artiit by the Greeks; fo very inferior are even his belt 
performances to what remain of theirs. _ By zicety of drawing and ac- 
curate representation of form, 1 again repeat, that 1 do not mean mere 
anatomical accuracy in the diftributiog and proportion of particular 
parts; but that accuracy of general effect, and natural truth of gefture 
and expreflion, which alone excite fympathy, and which therefore pro- 
perly diltinguith /iberal from mechanic imitation.’ 

We are not a little concerned when we compare fuch trenchant 
criticifm with the homage offered by the late prefident of the academy 
to the gigantic powers ot Michael Angelo: he held it honour enough 
to be allowed to kifs the hem of his garment. It would be as juft to 
tax the ancients with the abortions of the tame craftfmen who inundate 
Italy and Germany in our days, as Michael Angelo with the carica- 
tures of the madmen, who, he prediéted, would fally from his chapel 
and facrilegioufly fcatter the limbs of his compofitions, A comparifon 
can no more take place between Michael Angelo, and Raphael, had 
he even rivalled the ancients in defign, than between the painter of 
the Lefche at Delphi and the author of the olympian Jupiter. Homer 
might give much to Sophocles but could receive nothing in return. 
It'is unneceffary to enlarge on the reft of the note: neither to. * copy” 
hor to * create’ is a proper term for an art, the bufinefs of which is 
to imitate and to invent. 

Atter having confidered the author as a poet and a critic, it yet 
remains to notice him as a ft«tift. Of the copious political note that 
concludes his volume we prefent the reader with the finifhing period. 
The author, after fome remarks on La Fayette, &c., proceeds thus. P.77: 
© From this inftance of private paflion res over ublic po- 
licy, there is but too much reafon to apprehend that it will do fo in 
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others ; and that we fhall fee a fordid luft of dominion, and a paltry 
ambition of extending their frontiers, influencing the conduct of princes, _ 
at 2 moment when their thrones are finking under them, and the whok 
fabric of civil fociety is tottering round them: let them however pp. 
member, before it is too late, that if one fide makes the war, a war of 
kings, the other will make it a war of peoples; and in fuch 2 contet, 
the many will prevail every where againft the few ; but let them make 
it (what it really is, and — folely to be) a war of civilization and 
order, againft barbarifm and anarchy, and every man who values the 
bleffings of civilization and order, will go heart and hand with them, 
Direét force will, neverthelefs, be found inadequate to repel the over. 
whelming weight of the torrent, unlefs means be found to divide the 
current, and make one part of it counteract the other. Had ther 
been one great flatefman employed in Europe, this muft have ben 
done before now ; but the race of great ftatefmen feems to be either 
extinét or out of fafhion ; and inftead of them, we have now crowd 
of courtiers, fophifts, and declaimers, whofe talents bear the fame pro- 
portion to thofe of great ftatefmen, as the aecomplifhments of a good 
drill ferjeant to thofe of an able general.’ RR. 


Art. xx. he prefent State of the Manners, Arts, and Politics, 
France and Italy; in a Series of poetical Epifiles, [s Paris, 
Rome, and Naples, in 1792 and 1793: addreffed to Robert Fepbim, 
Efq., by J. Courtney, m. ep. Second Edition revifed and aug- 
mented. B8vo. 129 pages. Price zs.6d. Robinfons. 1794 
Tuese epifties are {prightly fallies of the comic mufe, ina 

vein of good humoured fatire, andin an eafy flow of verfe, which 

will give the writer no mean title to the honour to which, a 


cording to his own declaration, he proudly afpires, that of tharing 
the*laurels of Anfley. From various paflages we gotta that 


the author, * though fallen on evil days,’ is a fleady and firm 
adherent to the caufe of liberty, who ‘ defpifes the orufades @ 
kings,’ and who ‘ hails freedom, though fle rifes in a ftorm.’ 

The fame fportive humour runs through all thefe epifiles, whe 
ther the poet be defcribing republican innovations, or ariftocrant 
cuttoms ; whether he be vifiting gallerics of ftatues and paint 
ings, or watching the living manvers in the bufy haunts of men; 
and the reader mutt be a fevere mifanthrope ah who cannot 
enjoy, with fuch a writer, the ily jcit, or the broad laugh. 

At Paris our humourous traveller equally finds an occafion o 
mirth in fans culotte mobs, in the Jacobin club, and in the a 
tional atiembly ; in the difperfion of the clergy, and the diffolw 
tion of the nunneries ; in the former and in the prefent manner 
of the citizens; in the approach, and in the retreat, of the 
fan army. The infolence of the people he thus bemoans. ?- is 


* All order is loft, no diftin¢tions remain, 
Crofles, ribbands, and titles, no rev’rence obtain. 
Yer thefe innovators, whofe crimes I detett, 

Say mortals are equal,—the bef are the bett ; 
In fome things they’re equal, as ev’ry one knows, 
Each man has two arms, two legs, and one nofe; 
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And of the fame blood is the goifarde and madam, 

if we foolifhly wander to Eve and to Adam : 

But who can e’er doubt, where nobility thines, 

That the blood in its courfe both ferments and refines ; 
Impregnate with virtue, it fplendidly flows, 

Tho’ from the fame fource it congenially rofe ; 

So parfnips and carrots a fpirit produce, 

But the flavour and ftrength are confin’d to the juice : 
Tho’ meteors from dunghills with luftre arife, 

Is the filth left behind like the flame in the fkies ? 

As the bloffoms and frutt, the fwect nobles we fee, 
Like the clod, the mere vulgar fhou'd nourish the tree. 
Comte, prince, and marquis, ave fomewhat divine, 

And the multitude fure little berter than {wine : 

Then on this great topic let’s have no more babble, 
Fer the nobles are nobles, the people are rabble.’ 


From ‘the clergy of France, the poet turns to the clergy of 
England, pP. 19. 


¢ But flill tothe priefts of dear Albion I ftray, 

And paffive obedience infpires the fond lay ; 

While they pioufly preach, while their hands they uplift, 
Abjuring the tenets of Parr and of Swift : 

Thofe lights of the church, how they glorioufly thirte, 
While Horfley in kings {pies out fomewhat divine! 
As Ulyffes infpir’d faw gods in difguife*, 

Tho’ affes re owls in an infidel’s eyes ; 

And hence on the prelate grace fheds a new light, 
As a glafs achromatic + illumines the night: 

Celeilial his ken, beyond dim reafon’s mark, 

For a prieft like a cat can fee belt in the dark ; 

This leads him of myftical fecrets to tell, 

As itars, lofiin the fky, may be found in a well. 


« What haraffing duties their lordfhips can bear, 
While they vote us they’re bid, or compofe a fine pray’r ; 
Hear Porteus exclaim! { ** Could the envious but fee 
Their heart-felt afflictions, they foon would agree, 
That coaches, emoluments, titles, and plate, 
Are but trifling dowceurs to alleviate their tate ; 
While the dire apprehenfions they fcarcely can bear, 
Left the fouls fhoyld be loft, they have had in their care ; 
This mars all their pleafures, deprives them of reft, 
And with difmal forebodings diftrefles their breaft :"— 
On the bench, for our fins, how the pious tear drops, 
Where they nod like black turkey-cocks hung with red chaps!” 


Of the peafantry he fays, P. 22. 


‘ Here the peafant affects tq be checrful and blythe, 
Tho’ he works at no corvee, nor pays any tythe ; 
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* * Homer. ‘ + Called the night-telefcope. 
‘3A paflage, veriified fram Dr. Porteus’s fermon, preached 
at the funeral of archbifhop Secker.’ 
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He’s a citizen call’d; by this title fo fine 

He eats his own bread, and enjoys his own wines; 

And this maxim flagitious he ventures to,broach, 
That he’ll now drive his cart cheek by jow! with.a coach; 
And as mortals are equal by nature and birth,, . — 
That we all have a claim to a flice of the earth; 

Tho’ ariftocrates, their own purpofe to ferve, 

Would furfeit and riot, when millions they farve, 
Ah, curs’d be fuch maxims! fhali monarchy. bow, 
And man claim a right to the fweat of his brow? 
Shall thrones be revers’d by fuch apophthegms fcurry, 
That our fyfem will fhake, ull it’s quite topfy turvy ?” 


From Rome our author writes of ancient buildings, fatue, 
and paintings; if not exacily in the ftyle of a eonnoifleur, how 
evei, ina monner very much his own. Often as the Venus & 
Medicis has been defcribed, the following defcription ts, we be 
lieve, original. Pp. 36. 

* Now for flatues, cach cranny I curious explore, , 
Tho’ at Florence the harlot of Mars” I adore ; 
There wantons the chiflel, in blufhes and withes, 
And {wells the red lip with the pout of kind kifles.: 
How modeit her glance, with her eye-lids up-litt4, 
While fhe feems as if looking about for her thaft ; 
She fpreads forth her fingers, a fcreen to her breaft! 
And her {mile ju expreties—You fee I’m not dreit! 
But !’m waiting for Mars, and I care not a jot, 
}’m Venus, fans jupon, and he’s /ans-culotie: 
You may look if you pleafe,—1l’m not Pallas the prude: 
Cupid flole off my zone, and you fee I’m quite aude.’ 


Defcribing the new police of Florence, the poet! relates the 
following curious anecdote of the prefent king of Spam.  P. 4 
‘ How happy the realms, where fuch potentates reign, 
Like Tufcany’s duke,—or the fovereign of Spain! . 
No faucy reftrictions e’er. limit his will, 
Nor prevent a difplay of his majefty’s fkill. 
O come, gentle mufe, and with triumph relate, 
How from ruin he recently fay’d the whole fate. 
As a fever expanded mortality’s gloom, 
And, every day, thoufands had fent to the tomb, 

Te juftly conceiv d—in his fage royal thought, 
That the peitilence fpread, thro’ the doctors’ own fault ; 
For as diff rent fpecifics they chofe to convey, 

The malady ne’er was attack’d in one way : 

And therefore this fcepter’d phyfician of flate 
Afflembled his council (no room for debate) ; 

And one recipe read, to be us’d without fail 

By all doors in Spain, or be lodg’d in a jail ; 

There with robbers and felons the fame lot endure; 
And they richly deferv’d it,—like Palmer and Muir! 
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* * The Venus of Medicis. t ‘ For uplifted. Milton 
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But the leeches prefcrib’d without any objection, - 

And the Lord’s own anointed thus ftopp’d the infection. 

Some faint fure endu’d him with this healing grace ; 

Warren ne’er could have hit fuch a critical cafe. 

*hiladelphia now mourns, and her pafling bells ring ; 

She might have been fav’d,—but fhe threw off a king!’ 
From feveral pleafuntries on ecclefiaftical craft, we felect the 














































following. Pp. 66. 
‘ No longer let fcepticks religion difgrace, 
Heaven fill is propitious to Abraham’s race ; 
All Rome will atreft that my ftory is true, 
As the miracle’s prov’d both by chriftian and jew : 
The zealots afiembled, their daggers to drench 
| In the ifraclites’ blood, as allies of the french ; 
de But firft they proceeded the Virgin to bear : 
bee From the jews facred quarter, with hymns and with pray’s *3 
Yet, wondrous to tell, let them do what they will, 
No force could remove her ;—Zadouza food ftill 
The priefts all acknowledg’d the iigna divine, 
When they faw her determin’d to ‘tay in her fhrine; 
The pope and the cardinals publifh d the cafe, 
How the Virgin celeilial extended her grace 
To the hebrews devoted to part with their lives, 
And commanded the people to give up their knives ; 
At the altar they drop’d them, and pil’d them by dozens, 
When they faw the good Virgin ftill favour’d her coufins. 


‘ I know it’s reported (but feoffs I detett, 
Vhen atts great and facred are turn’d toa jet) 
That the prieils had receiv’d from the ifraelite tribe, 
e For this {pecious device, a munificent bribe ; 
: And had thily contriv’d every effort thould fail, 
Since they taften’d the image by hook and by nail : 
Can fuch unbelievers for mercy e’er hdpe, 
Who profanely can daubt an infallible pope ? 
It their faith they with-hold both from chriftian and jew, 
Calonne, Cagliottro wiil fwear, it is true; | 
And the holy tribunal, whofe zeal I admire, 
Will clear up all doxdtings, by taggot and fire ; 
This mode is perfuafive, and furely the beit, 
It convinces the foul, when fo ardently prett; 
The truth of the miracle’s branded within, 
As a tree never fades, when ¢attoo’d on thé tkin. "4 
It this illuftration appear fomewhat new, 
Sir Jofeph will prove it demonftrably truc.’ 
The mention of Vefuvius leads the author to expofe, with much 
humour, Buffon’s theory of the creation; but this we mutt leave 
Our readers to perufe in the work itfelf, and fhall only add, from 
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‘ * An extraordinary gazette, with an account of this miracle, 
properly vouched, was publithed by, the pope’s authority, and 
Guinibuted gratis among the people.’ 
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a facetious defcription of the power of mufic both in ancient 
and modern times, the concluding lines. pP. 107. 
‘ Why from Scotland, or Wales, any proofs fhould I bring ? 
At St. James’s and Wapping, we fee the fame thing ; 
Go, hire a blind fidler, and dance thro’ the town, 
To the tune ¢a@ ira, and you'll both be knock’d down ; 
Or like the jew Gordon, you'll perifh in gaol, 
If K——n objeé to your jacobin bail. 
Could Fox and his phalanx our mufick command, 
They would tune a ae to plunder the land ; 
By the Marfeillois march they would thicken their ranks, 
And pilfer our houfes, and empty our banks: 
Then ftill let our ftreets and our theatres ring, 
“© The Roaft Beef of Old England, and God fave the King.” 
Infpir’d by thefe ditties, let’s boldly advance, 
‘To hang the convention, and monarchife France! 
Another campaign, how thefe rafcals we'll firk! 
Take Strafbourgh and Landau, Toulon and Dunkirk! 
Alface and Lorrain ’midft our conquefs fhall fhine, 
As a barrier to Holland on this fide the Rhine ; 
We'll gain Cherbourg and Calais, and riot in clover, 
When this rampart we get to the Cinque ports and Dover ; 
To Paris we'll march, crufh the fell hydra’s head, 
And give them a monarch, as Jenky has faid; 
We'll feize neutral fhips, as the queen of the waves, 
And cheapen our fugar by Martinique flaves. 
New debts and new taxes how can we deplore ? 
A hundred year’s peace will difcharge the whole fcore. 
While Aufiria or Pruffia the fans-culottes flaughters, 
Let Kate give the knout to their fpoufes and daughters ; 
Then Genoa florm, and the polanders rob, 
While the chaunts Je Deum, we'll pay for the job.’ 





Arr. xxt. The Hero. A poetical Epiftle, refpeAfully addrefid 
to Marquis Cornwallis, 4:0. 16 pa. Pr.1s. 6d. Deighton. 
1794 
Tue mufe here pays an elegant and truly claffical tribute of 

applaufe to diftinguifned merit. Had panegyric always employed 

her labours thus worthily, and executed them thus Land foimatys 
fhe had efcaped much deferved cenfure, and had held a firm fta- 
tion among the fervants of truth and virtue. The poet decks the 
brow of his hero both with military and civic honours, The 
virtues of the Ratefman are thus celebrated. p. g. 


* Illuftrious chief! for thee did heav’n referve 
A twofold pow’r thy native realm to ferve ; 
And, having fiercely ftemm’d war’s boiftcrous tide, 
With patient toil the helm of trade to guide ; 
Unravel thread by thread corruption’s clue, 
And mould her commerce as her arms anew ; 
New laws to frame, new penalties devife, 
And bind oppredion by feverer ties ; 
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To make thofe feel who never felt ull now 3 
sid churlith iatereft pity’s claims allow ; 
To make thofe bluth who never blufh'd before, 
And teach forbearance ev’n on India’s fhore. 


‘ Iilufttrious chief! receive thy grand reward; 
A nation’s voice infpires th’ enraptur’d Bard ; 
All Europe joins, and to its fartheit bounds 
Cornwallis’ fame an echoing world refounds, 


‘ But, more in import than the world’s acclaim, 
The ftatefman’s honours, or the warrior’s fame, 
A pow’r there is that in the inmoft breaft 
Stands ever at the moonlight hour confeft, 

And ever, by unerring ken confin’d, 

Deals blifs or madnefs o’er the fubje€t mind, 
Lulls che foft lids of innocence and truth, 

And rocks the flumbers of innocuous youth ; 
Bids Beaufort tremble; drives the guilty heart 
Of Richard from his pillow’d couch to itart ; 
With midnight murders pales th’ affafiin’s cheek, 
And makes ev'n nabobs at a phantom fhriek. 
—That pow’r, Cornwallis! from its fecret cell 
In filence whifpers to thy heart—’Tis well. 


Ant. xxt1. Carmen Seculare: an Ode, inferibed to the Prefident 
and Members of the Royal Academy, by a Mufe more loyal than 
Peter Pindar’s. gto. 13 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Faulder. 
1794 
Wiruovt comparing this poem, either with refpect to loyalty 

or poetry, with the productions of Peter Pindar’s mufe, we muft 
do the author the juitice to fay, that it is entitled to commenda- 
tion. It defcribes in harmonious verfe the fucceflive vifits of 
genius to Greece, Italy and Britain, and concludes with this 
apoftrophe to the Britifh artifts : | 


‘ Aroufe, my fons, your genial fires! 
From you the age expects its fame ; 

And know, the glory each acquires, 
Adds luftre to his country’s name!” 


Axt. xxiit. The Infant Vifion of Shak/peare; with an Apoftro 
to the Immortal Bard, and other Poems. By Mr. | aa 
gto. 24 pages. Price 1s. 6d. MHarrifon. 1794. 


Bierore a writer undertakes to celebrate the praife of Shake- 
fpeare, he thould be well affured that he is infpired with fome 
portion of his poetic fpirit. As far as we are able to judge from 
thefe verfes, we muft conclude, that the author has afpired to an 
honour, to which he has no legitimate claim. In his vifion, 
tnftead of thofe bold and varied con¢eptions, and that glow of 
paflion, which might be expected in an eulogiit of Shakeipeare, 
we have nothing but the childifh fiction of a globe, prefented as a 


tey to the infant poet, and contemplated by him as the —— 
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of men of various-chara¢ters, and as furrounded’in the ether by 
angels, demons, and furies. This fancy is purfued through a 
feore of infipid ftanzas- Nor is the writer more faccefsful in his 
apoitrophe to the immortal Bard, in which the reader wil find 
nothing that can deferve the name of poetry, unlefs, indeed, he 
fhould choofe to honour with that appellation the whimfigal con. 
ception exprefied in the following lines. P. 10- 

‘ Thee would a bard, born in a diff’rent-age, s 

Proudly afpire to hyma, in no mean {train 5 

But that his harp, ftrung for the lofty theme, 

Bounds from his grafp- prefumptuous, and upfprings 

To heights celefiia!, and celeftial hands ; 

And ere thy name he fpeaks, myriads of tongues 

Pour fongs feraphick to th’ accordant firings, 

In thy jutt praife, prime poet of the world, 

Where only praife that’s meet may be beftow’d, 

For.more than human excellence, like thine.’ 


From the fubfequent poems, which are fonnets and other fhort 
pieces on various topics, we fhall felect the following, im’ which 
the reader will perceive, at leaft, the author’s tender and -invia- 
cible paffion for {weet poetry. Pp. 11. ' 

TO POETRY. 
Sweet poéfy, enchanting fair, 
For whofe chaile love, through life, I bear 
All ills, whofe love each ill beguiles ; 
Thy fairy vifions, heav’nly bright, 
A cradled infant, blefs’d my fight, 
Wreathing my little face with fmiles. 
Thus, ere I knew to lifp thy name, 
My tender breait had caught the flame ; 
Which fill, if heav’n permit, fhall glow, 
Tho’ chilling care, with age, confpire 
To damp the pure, celeftial fire, 
And ioad me with their alps of fnow. 
My upright form their cruel pow’r may bend, 
Yet my warm love-of thee fhall never end.’ 


Arr. xxiv. Brifelia, a Poem; By Romaine Jofeph Thorn, 
Author of Clito and Delia, the Mad Gallop, or Trip to De- 
vizes, Retirement, &c. &c. Svo. 15 pages. Price 1s. Briflol, 
Rees; London, Loneman. 

Pexuaps this poet flatters himfelf too much when he expects, 
That, as old Homer did to lafting fame 
Commit his Troy’s, fo he fhall Briftol’s name. 
However, if the original firsins of her Chatterton have not 
refined her tafte too much, Briftelia will! perhaps deign to beftow 








a {mile upon this dutiful fon; who celebrates, with fo much filial. 
affection, her commerce, her wealth, her charity, and her beauty+ 


Of Clitton Hill he fays, p. 12. , 
‘ Fam’d 
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« Fam’d Clifton Hill! thy various charms invite 
The great, the gay, the wealthy, and polite ! 

On thee, both death and plea/ure keep their court ; 
To thee, old age and blooming youth retort ; 

Thy balmy breezes have the magic pow’r 

The weak to ftrengthen, ‘and the fick reftore ; 
Who, when they find their wonted vigour fail, 

Fly to thy fummit, and imbibe thy gale, 

Whofe ev’ry zephyr, pregnane with her charms, 
Hygeia owns, and with her {pirit warms. 


Art. xxv. Confufion’s Mafter-Piece: or, Paine’s Labour's Loft. 
Being a Specimen of feme avell-kndwn Scenes in Shake/peare’s Mac- 
beth, revived and improved; as enacted by fome of his Majefty’s 
Servants before the Put of Acheron. By the Writer of the Parodies 
in the Gentleman's Magazine. 4to. 16 pages. Price 15. 
Pridden. 1793- 

A puttand infipid parody, in which Shakefpeare’s witches are 
metamorphofed into feditious citizens. 


Art. xxvi. Fantainville Foref, a Play, in Five Ads, (founded on 
the Romance of the Foreft,) as performed at the Tbeatre-Rayal Covents 
Garden. By James Boaden, of the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple. 8vo. 68 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Hookham. 1794. 
Most of our readers are probably acquainted with the interefting 

ftory ot the Romance of the Fore#: we hall not therefore detain them 

with a repetition of it, in fketching out the plot of this plav. It is 
fufficicnt to fay, that the writer has judicioufly feized the incidents of 
the romance beit adapted for dramatic reprefentation; and has exhi- 
bited them with a tolerable degree of animation. The mental pertur- 
bation artfing from the ftruggle of virtue, overpowerrd by misfortune, 
is well exprefled in the character of Lamotte: cool and deliberate 
villainy, purfuing it’s unrelenting cour'e, ull difcovery kindles ree 
morfe, and plunves it in perdition, is naturally reprefented in the 
marquis of Montault: and a happy anion of gentlenefs and firmnefs, of 
innocence and courage, is difplaved in the amiable Adeline, Several 
juft and pleating moral fentiments are di‘perfed through the piece, and 
the language, though not highly poetica:, is eafy, and where the occa- 
fion requires, pathetic. The introduction of a phantom is a bold 
violation of probability, which, in the prefent ftate of knowledge, in- 
flead of exciting thofe * yrateful terrours’ 4 hich Shakefpeare’s ghofls 
formerly produced can now be expected only to raife alaugh, Ade- 
line’s account of her dream may ferve as a fpecimen. P. 27. 


‘ Enter MapaAMeE LAMOTTE. 


* Mademe, Good morrow, deareft daughter—but how's this? 
You look, my love, in a diforder’d ttate, 
As though alarm had ruffled your repofe. 

* Adeline, “ ’Tis likely, madam,—for the night has -pafs’d 
In vifions fo bewild: ring, and dreadiul, 
That nature fhudders under their impreffion.”® 
O my lov'd mother, 1 have firm conviction, 
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That fome atrocious at has ftain’d this —-: 
In which my fate will have me interefted. 
« Madame. But tell, what thus leads you to infer fo? 
«* What were thofe vifions ?”’ 
‘ Adeline. I had {carcely funk 
In flamber, when my fancy’s bufy range 
Produc’d before me thefe conne¢ted horrors. 
Methought, within a wretched old apartment, 
A dying cavalier, weltering in blood, 
Lay ftretch’d upon the floor.—By name he call’d me, 
A deadly palenefs {pread o’er all his features ; 
Yet look’d he moft benign, with mingled love, 
And majefty. While thus I gaz’d upon him, 
His face feem’d ftruck with death; the chilly dews 
And fhuddering agonies came on.—I ftarted—* 
He feized me with convulfive violence— 
Striving to difengage my hand, once more 
I caught bis eye, it brighten’d into glory! 
He gaz’d on me with fondnefs—his lips mov’d, 
As they would fpeak—but then the opening ground 
Gave him fwift way, and fhut him from my fight. 
‘* Madame. My dear, dear child, the abbey’s conftant gioom, 
Or the rude terrors of the day gone by, 
Doubtiefs imprefs’d thefe fancies on your mind. 
«« Adeline. O but they ceas’d not there.—Mark the coherence. 
Again I dreamt—I thought before me pafs’d 
One cloth’d in black, as for fome funeral rite. 
He beckon’d me—lI follow’d till he came 
Unto a bier, upon the which lay dead 
The perfon feen before.—As I approach’d, 
A ftream of blood well’d from his wounded fide, 
And fill’d the chamber—groans then {mote my ear ; 
Again one call’d upon me :—Horror’s hand 
Graip’d me fo ftrongly, that I fudden wak’d, 
Nor could convince myfelf that I had dream’d, 
‘The agonizing vifion did fo fhake me.” 
* Madame. | would not have you yield to fuch illufions ; 
They do ufurp the pow’rs that make life happy, 
And thickly cloud the funfhine of the mind, — 
Think no more of them.’ De M. 








LA W. 


Art. xvit. The Trial of William Skirving, Secretary to the Britifo Con- 
vention, before the High Court of Tufticiary, on the Sixth and Seventh 
of Januar), 1794; for Sedition. Containing a full and circumfantial 
Account of all the Proceedizgs and Speeches, as taken down in Short 
Hand by Mr. Ramfey, Short Hand Writer from London. $V 
165 pages. Price 2s. od. Edinburgh, Robertfon; London, Ridgway 
and Symonds. 1794. 

Wr have often doubted of the jx/tice of the prefent numerous profe- 
cutions, but we have not once hefitated as to their impolicy. en- 
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of informers evinces a weak, and the multiplication of 
trials a fufpicious government. _ Frivolous and vexatious attacks on 
the peace and fecurity of individuals create a fpirit of difaffection, 
and fentences pafled, and punifhments inflicted, highly difproportionate 
to the guilt of the fuppofed offences, while they are fo many vital ftabs 
to the whole community, through the fides of injured individuals, 
mutt in the end weaken the ties of government, and even of fociety. 

Mr. Skirving appeared at the bar of the court of jufticiary, aflembled 
at Edinburgh, on the 6th of january, 1794, when an indictment was 
read to him, in which he was accufed of wickedly and felonioufly cir- 
culating a feditious and inflammatory writing, or paper, dated, * Dun- 
dee Berean Meeting Houfe, July, 1793’ (fee Mr. Palmer’s trial, 
Analyt. Rev. vol. xvit, pa. 412); of being < fecretary’ to a fociety 
« of feditious and evil difpofed perfons,’ affociated under the denomi- 
nation of * the friends of the people;’ &c. 

Mr. S. having pleaded not guilty, the lord juftice Clerk afked him 
if he had employed any cual To which the prifoner pyre : * fuch 
is the apprehenfion of your prejudice againft the friends of the peopie, 
that it is gone forth, that an agent before the court faid, it was almoft 
giving up his bufinefs to be feen doing any thing for the friends of the 
people.’ 

Mr. Solicitor General, in a long, and ftudied fpcech, infifted much 
on the defendant’s guilt. 

The lord chief juftice Clerk is here reprefented, not only to have 
prompted the folicitor general, in refpect to the moft obnoxious paflage 
in the advertifement publifhed by the defendant, on which he requefted 
a commentary, but to have sauutingly added, at the conclufion of his 
fpeech: ‘1 fuppofe the friends of the people might cut our throats 
with impunity ; they have fo good a _ caufe.’ 

Mr. S, objected in very ftrong terms to the relevancy of the inditt- 
ment, 

I know no law, faid he, either of God, or man, that I have tranf- 
grefled, in the matter of reform. What is the law which his lordthi 
thinks I have tranfgrefled ? let him now declare it if I have; and 
will yet pafs over the informality of its not being ftated in the indi@- 
‘ment; though as lam no lawyer, it would be taking me rather upon 
too fhort a warning. Bur if his lordfhip has no law by which to try 
my conduct, except his own opinion, and has raifed this procefs againft 
me, trufting that a jury in his fentiments will have the fame opinion 
of my conduét that he has formed, I will proteft folemnly that I can- 
not be tried but by the laws of my country, and as no law nor ftatute 
is fated in the indiétment as tranfgreffed by me, I proteft that my 
jury may not proceed to find a law in their own breaft by which to 
try my conduét: becaufe I hold it a privilege, of which a freemao 
can never be deprived, that he may do any and every thing, not pro- 
fcribed by the laws of his country, I cannot know the private fenti- 
ments of my judge, by which I would, in that cafe, be obliged to 
+ pre my condust, if his opinion was my law. And what is jlavery 

ut this ?’ 

Lord Efgrove obferved, that the law of Scotland is founded on many 
ge befide that of aéts of parliament; fuch as ufage, the laws of 

, and the didlates of the confeiences of men. As to the challer 
foncerning a definition of the /appofed offence with which the * pan 
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was accufed, his lordfhip in a fomewhat vague and indefinite manner 
remarked, ‘ if there is a crime apparent to the fenfe of every man, this 
crime under the name of fedition, is as well underftood by every one 
in this aflembly, as by any one of your lordfhips.’ Lord Swinton 
defined fedition to be a wicked and malicious attempt by violence,’ 

When the firft five of the jury were named, Mr. S. faid he objected 
¢ in general to all thofe who were members of the goldfmith’s hall affo- 
ciation, (as they had prejudged him by ftriking out his name from the 
lift of their fociety) and to all thofe who held places under government, 
becaufe it was a profecution of government againft him.’ ‘This was 
inftantly repelled by lord Efgrove; who obferved, that the prifoner 
wanted his jury ‘ to confift of the convention of the friends of 
the people ;’ and haftily and unadvifedly added * by making this 
objection, the pannel is avowing, that it was their [the britifh conven- 
tion’s; purpofe to overturn the government !” 

Mr. 5. declined to call any witnefles. 

The lord advocate, as if feeling the difficulty of fach an attempt, 
hefitated as to the meaning of the term /edition, which he had been 
called upon to define, and contented himfelf with faying, that ¢ it 
was a crime which had been known and recognized by the common law 
of Scotland, and by the common law of every civilized government 
upon earth from the carlieft records to the lateft period ; which when 
fared, carries along with it, to every perfon who hears it flated, a 
precife and diftinét an idea as the crime of murder, of robbery, of theft, 
or any of the greater or leffer offences, which are the fubjects of eri- 
ininal law, and the objeéts of courts of criminal juftice to punifh.’ 

Mr. S. in his reply to the lord advocate infifted, that what had been 
proved againit him could not be conftrued into that offence, and that he 
could never have dreamed, ‘ that feeing the quality of /ea/ing-making 
was admitted as eflential to make up the crime of fedition, at the time of 
making thefe {tatutes, and thefe were the times of arbitrary govern- 
ment in this country—telling the truth would be found fedition.’ He 
then affirmed, that the britifh convention of delegates, * was a juftt- 
fiable, and juttified affociation,’ as it * met under the fanétion, and 
after the example of the convention of delegates from the counties and 
boroughs of Scotland, and both of thefe countenanced by the firft cha- 
racters in the kingdom.’ He further quoted feveral paffages from the 
writings of Capel Lott, lord Buchan, and Arthur Young (previoully 
to his late lucrative appointment), and alfo from the fpeech of Mr. Whar- 
ton, and concluded by defiring the jury * to take notice of the nature of 
the crime charged, and what law the profecution is grounded upon, and 
diftinguifh the fuppofed ¢riminal faét, though they may think the fame 
proved, from the ay sravating circumitances which are not proved.’ 

The lord juftice Clerk in his charge ftated, © that the crime of fedi- 
tion, by the penal aw of Scotland, is a crime very different from the 
law of England ; for it is not neceflary to have any aét of parliament 
for it." He declared fedition ¢ to be violating the peace and order of 
fociety* : a faueeping definition, that might under an arbitrary g0- 





* This offence is more dittinetly, as well as more liberally definedy! 
by ; great authority, to confit in the raifing of commotions or dif 
barbances.in a itate.’ Erikine, Init, 8vo edit. p. 488. . 
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cernment lay the liberty of every inhabitant proftrate “at the feet of a 
y judge ! 

ae vesoary the 7th, the jury ¢ all in one voice’ found « the'pannet 

William Skirving guilty of the crimes libelled,’ for which they wete 

thanked by the lord juitice Clerk, who faid * they had returned a very 

proper verdict.’ : si 

Lord Efgrove obferved, that, in regard to the punifhment of the pri« 
foner, he thould be fatisfied with the judgment pronounced by this 
fupreme court, upon another unfortunate gentleman, Mr. Muir——_— 
«a fentence of banifhment to the plantations, by tranfportation, for 
fourteen years.’ ; 

Lord Swinton exprefled his forrow for Mr. S.’s great family, and, 
although he thought < the crime deferved more,’ on that account 
he would acquiefce ! : 

Lord Duntinan always felt it painful to inflict chaftifement ; but 
deemed that already fuggefted * the moderate and proper punifhment.” 

Lord Abercrombie obferved, that ‘ no man, even the pannel hinw 
felf, could think the punifhment too fevere !’ 

Lord juttice Clerk mentioned: ‘ that Mr, Muir was tranfported for 
fourteen years, and the only hefitation in that cafe was, whether it 
fhould be limited to fourteen years or not.’ He feemed to deem that 
avery lenient puni/h>ment, and hinted, that perfons convitted hereafter 
of fimilar offences muft not expect to experience fo much favour ! 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. xxviri. Memoires du General Dumourier, ecrits par lust 
meme.—- Memoirs of General Dumourier, written by bimfelf, 
| Concluded from page 101.] 

Part. 11. Chap.1. Plan of the campaign. The national coné 
vention having declared war againft Great-Britain, on account of 
the infult offered to the ambaflador from France, contrary, as was 
ailerted, to the law of nations; the detention of feveral veffeld 
laden with corn, in exprefs contravention of the treaty of come 
merce ; &c.; Dumourier was no longer juttified in treating with 
lord Auckland, and Mr. Van Spiegel. He ceafed therefore to act thé 
part of a negotiator, and refumed his former profeffion of a general. 
Having already afcertained the independence of France, by his 
conduct in the plains of Champagne, and acquired great glory, 
by his victorious career in the auftrian low countries, he now 
prepared to achieve ftill more formidable conquefts. In fhort, 
he conceived the bold and daring refolution of invading Hol- 
land, and penetrating to Amfterdam, before the phlegmatic inha- 
bitants had aroufed themfelves from their characterillic letharey. 

The dutch refugees at Antwerp propofed to feize on the ifland 
of Walcheren, to which the ftadtholder had formed the defign of 
retreating in company with the ftates general, and to take 
potfefion of Middleburg and Flufhing, which were provided with 
but feeble garrifons. Onthe other hand, the general determine? 
‘o commence the campaign by an expedition, more fimple pers 


haps in refpect to the unity of the military operations, —— 
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lefs difficult in point of execution. * His plan was to make hs 
way with a body of troops to the Moor Dyke, deceiving and 
evading the garrifons of Breda, and Gertruydenberg on his right, 
TT oan ce Steenberg, Klundert, and Wiilliamfladt, on 
his left : and paffing the arm of the fea which runs between the 
Moor-Dyke and Dort, and which ts about two leagues in b 

to land at Dort, where being arrived he fhould be in the heart of 
Holland, aod would have no obftacles to encounter in marching 
by Rotterdam, Delft, the Hague, Leyden, and Haerlem, to 
Amiterdam. By this plan he would take all the trong places of 
Holland in the rear. Mean while general Miranda, with a de- 
tachment of the grand army, was to bombard Maeftricht, and 
Venloo; and‘as foon as he fhould know that general D. had 
reached Dort, he was to leave general Valence to continue the 
fiere of Maeiiricht, and to march with 25,000 men againft Ni- 
mecuen, where gencral D. was to join him by the route of 
Ucrecht. 

‘ This plan, exccuted with rapidity, would have had little 
ferious difficulty to encounter, fince the ftadtholder neither had 
an army aflembiled, nor had adopted any fettied plan of defence; 
and fince of all the enterprifes of D. this was the leait to be ex- 
pected: for it feemed to be no better than an attempt to march an 
army (par le irox d'une aiguille) through the eye of a needle.’ 

it appears that J. was ow fo putfed up with vanity, and fo 
completely intoxicated with fuccefs, that he did not conceive any 
fcheme, however vifionary, to be impratticable, provided the 
execution of it was entrutted to himfelf; and fo little was he 
abafhed by any feruples of confcience, or fwayed by any attache 
ment to principles, that it feemed to be his fole aim to tyrannile 
over his country ; in fhort, he wifhed to conquer only that he 
might be enabled to difobey. 

* D.’s next defign was, as foon as he fhould be mafter of Hol- 
land, to fend the battalions of national guards back into Belgium; 
to allemble an army entirely compofed of troops of the line, and 
commanded by generals ot whofe fidelity he was affured, and t 
compel the tates general of the United Provinces, to ordera fur 
render of all their towns ; to make no changes in the government 
but fuch as fhould be indiipenfably neceflary ; to diifolve the 
dutch revolutionary committee, to the members of which he had 
already fignified that, in cafe of fuccefs, they might be feverally 
appointed to the public iituations of their refpective provinces, 
fuppofing them to poffefs the confidence of their fellow citizens; 
to preferve the dutch republic from the tyranny of the com 
mifoners of the national convention, and from the influence 
j2cobinitm ; to fit out a fleet with all poilible expedition at Rot- 
terdam, in Zealand, and in the Texel, in order to feize upon 
dutch fettlements in India, and to fecure the poffeffion of them 
by ftrong garrifons ; to offer a perfect neutrality to the engumls 
to flation in the county of Zutphen and dutch Gueldres, an army 
of obiervation confifting of 30,000 men; to furnith money 
arms for the raifing a body of 30,000 men in the countries of 
Antwerp, the two Flanders, and Campince,_ on whofe attaching 
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he cou! | rely : to her 4 rf the fre nec h to © cc upy no other pal rt of 
the Nerhe r] inds thanthe country of Le 19 re > toannul throughout 


Beleium the decree ¢ i the sgtho E dec« mber : to invite the pe ople 
on a Pe Sa AEE Se Ghe 

of that country to aliemobie at Aloft, Antwerp, or Urhent, tor the 
pu pote of forming on a folid bafis fuch a government as fhould Be 
agrecabie to them ;- and aitcr that to aflemble an army of belgiaus 
ot 190.000 men, compoted of Hattations oO! ooo men each, together 
with a body of cavalry. Dumourier further defigned to offer a 


fufpention of arms to the it mperialifts ; and inc afe of it’s being re- 
iefted, to raife an army of ! men in order to drive 
them bevond the Rhine; but if it were accepted he hoped to 
gain time to execute the reit of his plan, which was either to 
form a republic of the eighteen provinces of the Netherlands, if 
har fliould be agreeable to the peopl , or to make an ofientive 
and ¢ de tenfive alliance between the republic of the feven united 
prov and that of Belgium, and to raife an army of 80,000 
nen, in the two countries for their} joint defence, till the conclu- 
Soa of the war; to invite France to enter into an alliance with 
the tworepublics, and to put an end to her anarchy by readopting 
the contlitution of 1789; and in cafe of France refuting to ac- 
cede to this propof: . to march to Paris with an army compofed 
ot the french troops of the line, and a body of 40,000 dutch and 
beleians, in or ler to diffolve the national convention, and annihilate 
the power of the ‘acobins.? It is impoflible to perufe this paflage 
without a mixture of wonder and indignation, as it conveys the 
outlines of a wild and extravagant fcheme, fuggefted by vanity, 


120 thoufanc 


and fupport d by difobedience.: It 1s perha ips as fortunate for 
ne as tor Holland, that our author foon ceafed to be a con- 
quer 

i 


C ha 11. Preparations for the expedition againf? Holland. , Orders 


for the raifing of battalions in Belgium. Cenerat Valence at Ante 


werp. Loan Manifefo. Having affembled an army, and made 
all the neceffary preparations for this very fingular expedition, 
within the {pace of ten days, D.’s advanced guard entered Hol- 
land on the 17th of february. Great pains were taken to con- 
ceal the i incon Saeraee number of the invaders from the enemy ; 
the troops were cafily led to believe that they exceeded 30,000, 
and the people of gf eae who greatly exaggerated their 
amount, perfuaded the dutch, that the french army was ex- 
tremely formida 
Chap. 11. Firf movements made by the army. The Pegegs fe of 
Breda, A/ ident and (seriry vden! he ery. Sirve of Wii liam, fadt. 


‘9 he S 
£ ckade of Bergen-op-Zoom, and Steenberg. Summons given to 
Heufiden. General D. at the Moor Dyke. Preparations for pafiug 
at Dort, The gem al receives orders to join the grand army, and de 
parts accord "so ‘The army which had now entered the terri- 


tories of the ttares general, and Was alre ady ftationed in canton- 
ments, cloiely connected with each other, extending from Bergeti- 
Op- Zoom to “withi am a league otf Breda, conliited’ of tw enty One 
battalions, befide the cav alry and the hy oht troops. Thefe twenty 
one batralions, of which twa only. were troops of the line, didnot 


exceed 10,coo men. ‘The cavalry might amount to 10009, and the 
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light troops to 3700 men. The park of artillery was compofed 
ot four twelve pounders, eight eight pounders, four mortars of ten 
inches, twenty hand grenades, and tour howitzers. This little 
army, which was afterwards divided into four columns, when 
muttered, did not exceed 13,700 men fit for fervice ; nearly all 
of then were mew levies, and the greater part were boys, 
trom thirteen to fixteen years of age. 

With this handful of men, affitied by a powerful party in the 
country, who were difcontented with the government, and dif- 
atfected at the enormous amount of taxes, principally deftined as 
they imagined to enrich their oppreflors, D. pufhed forward, and 
we are told, * that from the moment he entered Holland, the 
army no longer colt the trench treafury any thing more than daily 
pay,’ as ‘the inhabitants of their own accord furnifhed pro- 
vilion, and forage, as well as money, to forward the expedition,’ 

Breda was actually taken in tour days, and without even the 
ceremony of opening the trenches before it, and here the french 
found two hundred and fifty pieces of artillery *. KJundert fur 
rendered in two days more; Gertruydenberg capitulated after 
firing afew fhots; and Williamiftade was attacked with every prof 

ect of a ipeedy reduction. It isto the memorable defence of the 
aid garrifon of this fortrefs, that the falvation of Holland isto 
be principally attributed. 

in the mean time D. was bent on crofling over to Dort. His in- 
tention was to pafs by the Moor Dyke, and Roowgert: bein 
fruftrated in this, he conceived the plan of effecting his purpote 
by Gertruydenberg ; but the refittance experienced from Wil- 
liamftadt, the rapid movements of the prince de Cobourg on the 
fide of Aix la Chapelle, the retreat of the french from Liege, 
and the raifing of the fiege of Maeftricht, put a period to his 
fuccefies. He himfelf was foon after recalled, and ordered to take 
upon him the command of an army, difpirited by ,repeated de 
feats, and thinned by an alarming defertion. 

Chap. 1V. The general arrives at Antwerp. Sends the agents of 
the executive power from that towa. Arrives at Bruffels. <Addrefes 
the reprejentatives of the people. Arrefis Chepy, and Eftienne. At 
rives at Louvain. Dumouricr, in this chapter, endeavours to 
prove, that he was always the friend of the belgic provinces, 
tHe centures the harfh conduct of the national commiflioners to 
the inhabitants, and affects to forget, that he himfelf imprifoned 
the principal magiftrates and citizeas of Antwerp, previoufly to. 
his expedition into Holland, until they confented to fub{cribe t@ 
a forced loan ! 

Chap. v. State of the army. It’s pofition. The gencral’ 5 ordert 
to the afferent divifions. He refolves to give batile to the enemy.—We 
are aflured, that the troops renewed all their courage at the fight 
of their beloved gencral; that joy and confidence fhone in every 
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* D. fays: ‘on y prit 250 bowches ad feu, &c.’? This paflage 
the tranflator cannot comprehend, but it is evideatly a military 
term for cannon of diferent fizes. rR. 
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hailed him as their father; that they difcovered 
late difgrace, and loudly demanded 
ttheenemy. The army at this moment amounted 
to near forty thoufand infantry, and about five thoufand horfe, 
exclufive of feveral large detachments under the generals la 
Marliere, d’Harville, and de Flers. ‘i 

Having in fome meafure reftored confidence to his troops, by 
a fuccefsful action near Gotzenhoven, the general refolved to 
bring the encmy to a decifive engagement. He had determined, 
tn cafe of fuccefs, to renew his project on Holland; to ad- 
yance with 30,000 men againft Bois-le-duc, and to torce the 
paflages of the Moor Dyke, and Gorcum ; but if he could not 

enetrate intothe heart of the United Provinces, he thought that 

e might at leaft make himfelf mafter of dutch Flanders, by which 
means he would be able to cover his left, and procure plenty of 
arms, clothing, money, and ammunition. 

¢ In that cafe, he would have been udependent of the national 
convention, and probably might have been able to give it law, for 
the repofe of his unhappy country, for avenging the death 
of Lewis xvi, and for reeftablifhing the conititutional mo- 
narchy.’ 

Chap. vi. Battle of Neuvinde.—This battle, the fuccefs of 
which was to have given the law to the national reprefentatives, 
proved adverfe to the hopes, and blighted allthe laurels of the 
candidate for the dictatorfhip. 

Chap. vit, and vint. Retreat of the 19th of march. Retreat 
of the 20th and 21/2. Engagement of the 22d of march—We now 
behold the hero of Femappe reduced to the neceflity of flying be- 
fore the victorious auitrians, whom he had formerly beaten. 
Dumourier was but ill calculated by nature to fuftain fuch a re- 
verfe of fortune; that mind, which feemed to have expanded with 
virtue inthe hour of conqueft, became contaminated and con- 
tratted by defeat, and at length flooped to the bafeft and 
blackeft treachery. 

We fhall here tranfcribe the paffage that gives the firft intima- 
tion of a /ecret corre/pondence with the enemy. 

‘ On the evening preceding the adtion of the 22d, general D. 
had occation to fend colonel Montjoye to the head quarters of the 
prince of Cobourg, to treat refpecting the wounded and the prifo- 
hers. Hethere faw colonel Mack,‘an officer of uncommon merit, 
who obferved to colonel Montjoye, that it might be equally advan- 
tageousto both parties to agree toa fufpenfion of arms. D.,who had 
deeply confidered the dangerous fituation of his army, fent Mont- 
Joye again to colonel Mack on the 22d, to demand if he would 
come to Louvain, and make the fame propofition to D. Colonel 
Mack came in the evening. The following articles were verbally 
agreed to: firft, that the imperialifts fhould not again attack the 
‘ench army in force, or general D. again offer battle to the 
mperialifts, Secondly, that on the faith of this tacit armif- 
tice, the french fliould retire to Bruffels flowly, and in good 
og without any oppofition from the enemy. And lattly, 

at D. and colonel Mack fhould have another interview “~ 
P 2 the 
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the evacuation of Bruflels, in bifid to fettle further articles: tha 
cht then be deemed ne cel | 
bie IX, X, and X1. Dice to, and evacuation of Brufels, 
Camp at Ath. Conference with colonel Mack. Camp at Tourney, 
Retreat to the camp at M al gt The future operations of the 
fre nch army were now determined by the enemy.: D, was to 
march to Paris, to an nihil: ite the Jacobins, and the Convention ; 
Conde was to be delivered up to the aultrians ; the princes de 
Cobourg and bickentatt were to forma junction ; and all the 
frontier towns, in ca cv of need, were to receive garrifons, one half 
of which was to contitt of imperialitis. Generals Valence, Thou- 
Venot, Eealite, and colencl Montjoye, acceded to this plan, and 
ified at the conference, which took shies for this purpofe, be 
tween Mack and D. 

Chap. x11, X111, and x Ive Arreft of the comm: fionerss Attemps 
to aflafinate Dumourier. ud proclamation of prince de Cobourg. 
Departure of Dumouries aS ae no longer under any apprehenfion 
from the enemy, the general of the french army direéted all 
his efforts againit his country, and actually fpent a confiderable 
time. in plotting the feizure of Valenciennes, Lifle, and Condé; 
in all of which tchenies he was cifap pointed, partly by the 
fidelity of the garrifons, and partly by the fufpicious jealoufy of 
the jacobins, who feem to have been well acquainted with bis 
character, and intentions. 

‘The volunteers, who confidered themfelves not as bafe met 


cenaries, but as armed citizens, at length began to open their | 


eyes to the treachery y of their commander. -T hey now determined 
:0 facrifice him to their vengeance, and he was accbrdingly at 
tacked, during one of his journies to the : auitrian camp, by three 
battalions, who fired upon him,. took his fecretary prifoner, 
feiz zed his horfe, and obliged himfelfto efcape on foot. » The cope 
of artillery having foon aitter withdrawn from the camp, and 
3 troops difplaying the mofl unequivocal marks of ditaflediom 
) 0 perfonal fufetys 
a nd actually iba ed his firuation of oumeaiee in chief of 
the french armics, for the poft of general of artillery, in the ferwne 
t the houfe of Auficia! 

Chap xv. Conclic/iar —D. employs his lat chapter in defen 
bing and adviling the emigrants. He thinks it ridiculous fore 


°. 


hundred thoufa nd tO Call twenty mitliens rebels. He hints; 


I’. was once more obliced to contult his « 


. 


that they ought never to en Pio: y their {words for the cifmember 
ment of thei: eggs and afirms, that if he fhould fall benest | 
their poniards, his lait moments will be emploved in lamenting — 
their errours, and praying for the profperity ‘of France. 

We have now given an analyfis of this very interefling W 

lhe author, who fometimes compares hii iielf to Fabias, 
Kenai es to Hannibal, fill wanders a wretched. fugitiv® 
throughout Europe. His fate affords a very appofite example of 
that m axim, by which we are taught to believe, that event 
who love the treafon cannot but Aate the traitor, for he (Dy mourier 
sepeatedly acknowledges, and laments, that he is aot deemed wor 
thy of being trufted ! & 
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' ple accufes the belhicerent powers, of * an avidity for cone 
queft;’ he prophecies, that the armies of the french will become 
daily more numerous, and better difciplined; and he predicis a 
long, and a bloody contelt, previous to the refloration of 
eace! 

As to Mr. Fenwick’s tranflation, although on the whole it 
conveys a tolerable idea of the original, yet it betrays evident 
marks of hafte. He would doubtlefs have been able tro have 
civen a more correct verfion, had he not been prevented by the 
exigency of the moment; but it is at prefent utterly impothible 
to give a good englifh edition of any popular foreign work, and 
will remain fo, until the bookfellers of the capital agree on tome 
fixed plan, to prevent axticipation, as the contett is not at prefent 
for excellence, but celerity. ‘ 


Erafinus’s Fragment on lV ar. 


Art. xxix. Funeral Oration for Louis xvt. 4to. 20 pages. Pr. 18 
Edwards. 1794 

Asif the public mind had not already fuffered fufficient irritation, 
by innumerable exhibitions of .the trial and execution of the late 
unfortunate king of France in various forms, fcenical, dramatical, 
poetical, and fermonical ; this writer has thought it neceflary again 
to roule the flumbering {pirit of indignation, by reprefenting, in the 
glowing colours of oratory, the whole tranfaction, from the firft ap- 
pearance of difcontent to the fatal cataftrophe. ‘The piece, at leait as 
lar as concerns language and the powers of eloquence, has confidera- 
ble merit. 
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Art. xxx. Antipolemus: or, The Plea of Reafon, Religion, and Hu- 
manity, againft War. A Fragment. Yranflated from Evafmus; and 
addreffed to Agerefors. $8vo. 226 pages. Price 3s. 6d. Dilly. 
1794. , 

Tue fentiments of Erafmus on fo important a fubje€t as that of war 
will command attention and refpect, without the imprimatur of criti- 
cifm, With his name have long been affociated the ideas of greatnefs 
and goodnefs, of learning and freedom. He was certainly, as the 
able tranflator have well faid, « one of thofe men of extraordinary 
talents, combined with virtue no lefs extraordinary, whom jt has 
pleafed the Almighty from time to time to raife up; men, who in the 


. l- 14 4 : . . ‘ * 
dark night of ignorance and prejudice fhine, like the noéturnal lamp 


of Heaven, with folitary but ferene laftre; obfcured at firft by the 
gathering « louds of envy ; unfeen awhile, through the voluntary blind- 
os of felf-intcreft; almoft extinguifhed by civil and ecclefiattical 
igotry; but ac length burfting through every objtacle, and reflecting 
aMeady light in thofe labyrinths of errour which lead to mifery.’ 
Saiheed or : Erafmas,” proceeds his eulogitt, * led the way both to the 
ht Bs ae and the refioration of religion. Taite and polite 
Meitedaat lefs indebted to him than rational theology. Liberty 
Od eases him as one of her nobleft affrtors, Had he not appeared 
fought on the fide of humanity, with the fpear of truth and te 
res Jath 
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lath of ridicule, Furope, inftead of enjoying or contending for fire. 
dom at this hour, might perhaps have been full funk in the cad repofe 
of fervitude, or galled with the iron hand of civil tyrants ; allied, for 
mutual aid, in a villainous confederacy, with the defpotifm of eccle. 
fiaftics. Force and fraud, availing themfelves of the fuperftitious fears 
of ignorance, had united againft the people, confpired againft the ma. 
jority of men, and dealt their curfes through the land without 

or controul. ‘Then rofe Erafmus, not indeed furnifhed with the arms 
of the warrior, but richly adorned with the arts of peace. By the force 
of fuperior genius and virtue, he fhook the pontift’s chair under him, 
and caufed the thrones of the defpots to tremble. They fhrunk, like 
the ugly birds of the evening, from the light; they wifhed to hide 
themfelves in the fmoke that they had raifed around them ; but the rays 
of his genius penetrated the artificial mift, and expofed them to the deri. 
fion of the deluded and oppreffed multitude. The fortrefs of the 
tyrant and the mafk of the hypocrite were both laid open on the com- 
bined attack of argument and ridicule.’ 

At the fame time that this great man marked and reprobated the 
folly and mifery of fuperitition, he faw and no lefs clearly demon- 
ftrated the abfurdity, the wretchednefs, and the wickednefs of war, 
His rational, liberal, and philanthropic fentiments upon this fubjett, 
expreiled at large in this fragment om war, are here laid before the eng- 
Jith nation, in a free, and fometimes paraphraftic tranflation, executed 
with great ability by a writer, if we miftake not, of whofe elegant 
learning and correét tafte the public has had many proofs, and who 
not long ago fuffered obloquy and infult for preaching peace, 

The general dottrine of this traét is forcibly expreffed im the firt | 
fentence ; * Vf there is in the affairs of mortal men any one thing, which 
it is proper uniformly to explode, which it is incumbent on every 
man, by every lawtul means to avoid, to deprecate, to oppofe, that 
one thing is doubtles war.’ The piece itfelf is an eloquent oration, 
in which a portrait of man is compared with a picture of war, in 
order to prove, that the barbarous inititution of war 1s contrary to the 
nature of man; the horrours of a ftate of war are exhibited in contrat 
to the bleilings of peace; the inconfiflency of war with the doétrine 
and {pirit of chriftianity is fhown; an inquiry is made from what 
caufes a warlike fpirit has arifen and been carried to fuch an enormous 
height among chriftians ; the futility of the feveral pleas in defence 
war is expofed ; and it is, in fine, proved, that almoft all wars have 
originated either in folly or in wickednefs, and that if princes either 
really loved their fubje¢ts, or were prudentially concerned for thett 
own honour, or even fafety, they would never engage in war, W 
it is poitible by any mode of negotiation to preferve peace. We 
make two or three extratts, 

r. 77. © We are apt to call that dominion,. or abfolute propery, 
which is only adminiftration, or executive government on truft. 
cannot be the fame abfolute right over men, all free by nature, #% 
there is over cattle, ‘This very right which you poflefs, limited #¥ 
is, was given you by the confent of the people. They who gave, 
unlefs 1 am mittaken, can take away. Now fee how trifling a matte? 
to the people is the fubje¢t in difpute. The point of contet not 
that this or that flate may become fubjeét to a good prince rather: 
to a bad one; but whether it fhould be given up as propre re 
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claims of Ferdinand, or to the claim of Sigifmund ; whether it fhould 
ay tribute to Philip, or to Louis. This is that great and mighty 
right, for the eRablifhment of which, the whole world is to be involved 
io one fcene of war, confufion, and bloodthed. 3 

« But be it fo; let this right be eftimated as highly as you pleafe; 
fet there be no difference between the right to a man’s wer farm 
and to the public ftate; no difference between cattle boug t with your 
own money, and men, not only born free, but become chriftians; yet 
it would be the part of a wife man to weigh well in his mind, whether 
this right is of fo much value as that he ought to profecute it, at the 
expence of that immenfity of calamities, which mutt be brought, by 
the profecution of it, on his own people, on thofe who are placed 
under his tutelary care, and for whofe good he wears the crown. 

« If, in forming this eitimate, you cannot difplay the generofity of a 
truly princely character, yet at leaft fhow us the fhrewdnefs of a cun- 
ning tradefman, that knows and purfues his own intereft. ‘The tradef- 
man defpifes a lofs, if he fees it cannot be avoided without a greater 
lofs; and fets it down as clear gain, if he can efcape a dangerous rifk 
ata trifling expence’ Again, 

p.gs. * It isa trath to be lamented rather than denied, that if any 
onc examines the matter carefully and faithfully, he will find almoft alf 
the wars of chriftians to have originated either in folly or in wicked- 
nefs: firft, in folly; as for inftance, young men born to rule, totally 
unacquainted with themfelves and the world about them, have been 
inflamed with the love of martial glory, by the bad examples of their 
forefathers, and the filly ftories of heroes, as they are called, in which 
foolith writers have trumpeted the fame of foolifh princes, Raw 
ftriplings like thefe upon thrones, thus inflamed with falfe glory in the 
firt inftance, and in the next, inftigated by furrounding flatterers, fti- 
mulated by lawyers and divines; bifhops themfelves either affenting 
or conniving, perhaps even requiring them to go and take the fword as 
aduty incumbent; fuch as thefe, engage in war with all the rafhnefs 
of folly, rather than the malignity of intentional guilt. ‘They at laft 
buy experience, which cofts the world very dear, and find that war is a 
thing which above all things they ought to have avoided. A fecret 
grudge urges one fool, ambition another, native cruelty and ferocit 
ot difpofition a third, to the horrid work of war. Our iliad, or hif- 
tory of war, like Homer’s Iliad, contains, as Horace fays, nothing 
but a hiftory of the wrath of filly kings, and of people as fijly as they, 
Next, as I faid, our wars arife from wickednefs, 

‘ There are kings who go to war for no other reafon, than that they 
may with greater eafe eftablith defpotic authority over their own fub- 
jects at home. For in time of peace, the power of parliaments, the 
cignity of magiltvates, the vigour of the laws, are greater impediments 
to a prince who wifhes to exercife arbitrary power. But when once a 
War is undertaken, the chief management devolves to a few, who call 
themfelves the minifters of executive government; and who, for the 
general fatety, affume the privilege of conducting every thing accord- 
10g to their own humour, demanding unlimited confidence trom the 
people, and the profoundett fecrefy. Thee perfons, in fuch a conjunc- 
‘ere, who are the prince’s favourites, are all exalted to places of honour 
aad profit; and thofe wham the prince diflikes are turned off and 
Beglected, as turming a dangerous oppofition. Now is the time for 
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raifing as much money as their hearts can with. In fhort, now isthe 
time, when they feel that they are monarchs not in name only, but in.’ 
very deed and truth, monarchs with a vengeance! In the mean time, 
the leaders play into one another's hands, till they have eaten up the 
poor people ‘root and branch. Do you think that men of fuch difpo- 
fitions would be backward to feize any, the flightelt occafion of war, 
fo lucrative, fo flattering to avarice and ambition ?’ 

Reafoning with princes, on the folly and inhumanity of war, 
Srafmus fays: 

p. 100. ¢ As to your fafety, how much fafer would you be, by 
eftablithing and preferving concord? If gain is your object, take your 
pen and ink and make the calculation, 1 give you leave to adopt war, 
uf it fhall not appear on a fair calevlation, that you. are in purfuit of 
an wnceriain profit, at a certain lofs not to be eftimated ; in purfait 
of a prot not only lefs in amount than the certain lofs, but alfo doubt- 
ful whether it will ever be obtained at all. But you are confulting 
the welfare of the flare, not your own: let me tell you, that ftates are 
ruined in no way fo expeditioufly, and fo much without remedy, as 
hy war Betore you have ftruck a ftroke, you have burt your coun 
try more than you will ever do it good, even if your efforts fhould be 
crowned with victory. You exhauit the wealth of your people, you 
multuply houfes of mourning, you fill all the country with robbers, 
thieves, and violators of innocence. Such are the fruits reaped im the 
harvelt of war, fuch the blefied effects it leaves behind it. 

fubjeéts, your whole people, the indivi- 
sate, how happens it that the followin 
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reflections do not arife in your mind? Why fhould I expofe tho 
young men of mine, flovrifhing in health and ftrength, to every kind 
of difaiter? Why thould I purfue a courfe likely to deprive fo many 
worthy woucn of their hufbands, fo many innocent children of their 


fathers? W fhould I affert fome obfolete claim, which I fearcely 
recognize inylelf; fome very doubtful right, with the blood of thofe 
wiio are trulted, like children, to my protettion? Ina war, undertaken 
under the pretence of defending the church, I have feen the church 


men themicives fo liript by repeated contributions, that no enemy 

cou!| poilibly have treated them with more effectual hoftility : fo shat 

whe we fooh hly endeavour to avoid falling into a pit, we precipitate 

Ouricives toto it headlong of our own accord. While we cannot pat 
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injury, we fubject ourfelves to the greateft injury, itill 
further aggravated by the groffeft infulr. While we fcorn to pay due 
Ccterence to fome prince, our equal, we render ourfelves obfequious 
fuitors to the lowett of the human race. While by filly conduct we 
aipire at jreedom, we entangle ourfelves in the nets of the bafeit flavery- 
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Al rge appendix is added, containing letters of Erafmus to the 
ing of France, to the king of Poland, to the prime minifter of Poland, 
t ing Of Muneary and Bohemia, and to the abbot Bergis, on the 
ct of war; and extracts from ancient writers, heathen and chrifs 

t) a on the tuect of war. peace, and univerfal philanthropy. é 
Wn the general fubject of war, and. on the lamentable. war which 1s 
at preient wading the treafures and the blood of Europe, the tran{lator 
exp 
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cn fentiments with great freedom and energy. Speaking 


~~ . , a \* 
expreiies His O» ; x he , ‘ 
¢the pre{ent as a war in fupport of religion, he fays : 


oi 


xxxiv. ¢ If the fheep have gone attray, the good fhepherd 
means to bring them into the fold. He does not allow the 
» to tear their fleeces; he does not fend the wolf to devour 
them ; ni ‘cher does he hire the butcher to fhed their blood, in revenge 
é But who are we? Not fhepherds, but a part of 


sar ? 
their deviation. 
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i ™ k. ‘The fpiritual {tate of twenty-feven millions of men is not 
to be regulated, any more than their w oridly ftate, by feven millions. 
Are the faven millions all chriftians, all qualified by their fuperior holi- 
aly to be either guardian or avenging angel .? It is indeed moft de- 
voutly to be withed, that religion in the prefent times may not be ufed, 
as it hi en been in former days, to fharpen the fword of war, and 
to deluge the world with gore. Let thefe matters remain to be ad- 
sufted. not bullets and bayonets, but between every man’s own 
confcience and God Almighty.’ 


Then reverting to the general fubje@, he proceeds : - 

p. xxxv. © It is obvious to obferve, that great revolutions are tak- 
ing place, | mean not political revolutions, but revolutions in the mind 
of man, revolutions of far more confequence to human nature, than 
revolutions in empire. Man is awakening from the flumber of child- 
ith fuperitition, and the dreams of prejudice. Man is becoming more 
reafonable ; afluming with more confidence his natural character, ap- 

roaching more nearly his original excellence as a rational being, and as 
he came from his Creator. Man has been metamorphofed from the 
noble animal God made him, to a flavifh creature little removed from a 
brute, by bafe policy and tyranny. He 1s now emerging from his 
degenerate ftate. He is learning to eftimate things as they are clearly 
feen, in their own fhape, fize, and hue; not as they are enlarged, dif- 
torted, difcoloured by the mifts of prejadice, by the fears of fuperftition, 
and by the deceitful mediums which politicians and pontiffs invented, 
that they might enjoy the world in ftate without moleftation. ; 

* War has certainly been ufed by the great of all ages and countries 
except our own, as a means of fupporting an exclufive claim to the 
privileges of enormous opulence, ftately grandeur, and arbitrary power. 
{t employs the mind of the multitude, it kindles their paffions againit 
foreign, diftant, and unknown perfons, and thus prevents them from 
ad erting to their own oppreiled condition, and to domeftic abufes, 
There is fomething fafcinating in its glory, in its ornaments, in its 
mufic, in its very noife and tumult, in its furprizing events, and in 
victory. It affumes a fplendour, lite the harlot, the more brilliant,’ 
gaudy, and affeéted, in proportion as it is confcious to itfelf of internal 
detormity. Paint and perfume are ufed by the wretched proftitute in 


profufion, to conceal the foul ulcerous fores, the rottennefs’ and pu- 
trefcence of difeafe. They ulgar and the thoughtlefs, of which there 
are mai tc hicheft ranks, as well as in the loweft,- are dazzled by’ 
outward glitter. Buc improvement of mind is become almoft univerfal, 
ince the invention of printing ; and reafon, ftrengthened by reading, 


begins to difcover, at firlt fight, and with accuracy, the difference 
between palte and diamonds, tinfel and bullion. It begins to fee that 
there can be no glory in mutual deftruction; that real glory can be 
ly from beneficial exertions, from contributions to the con- 
Veniencies and accommodations of life; from arts, {ciences, commerce, 
and agriculture; to all which war is the bane, It begins to perceive 


clearly 
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clearly the truth of the poor heathen’s obfervation, Ov ro peya tv eddy 
cow utya* The great is not therefore good ; but the good is therefore 
great. : 

‘ It is indeed difficult to prevent the mind of many from admirj 
the fplendidly deftructive, and to teach it duly to appreciate the ufeful 
and beneficial, unattended with oftentation. There are various preju. 
dices eafily accounted for, which from early infancy familiarize the 
ideas of war and flaughter, which would otherwife fhock us. The 
books read at fchool were moftly written before the chriftian era, 
They celebrate warriors with an eloquence of diction, and a fpirit of 
animation, which cannot fail to captivate a youthful reader, The 
more generous his difpofition, the quicker his fenfibility, the livelier 
his genius, the warmer his imagination, the more likely is he, in that 
age of inexperience, to catch the flame of military ardour. The ve 
ideas of bloody conquerors are inftilled into his heart, and grow with 
his growth. He ftruts about his fchool, himfelf a hero in miniature, 
a little Achilles panting for glorious flaughter. And even the vulgar, 
thofe who are not inftructed 1n claffical learning by a Homer or a Cziar, 
have their feven champions of Chriftendom, learn to delight in fcenes 
of carnage, and think their country fuperior to all others, not for her 
commerce, not for her liberty, not for her civilization, but for her 
bloody wars. Happily for human nature, great writers have lately 
taken pains to remove thofe prejudices of the {chool and nurfery, which 
tend to increafe the natural mifery of man; and confequently war and 
all its apparatus begin to be confidered among thofe childifh things, 
which are to be put away in the age of maturity. It will indeed require 
time to emancipate the ftupid and unfeeling flaves of cuftom, fafhion, 
and felf-intereft from their more than xgyptian bondage.’ 

The work concludes with the following reflections. 

p. 180. * Whoever hasa real regard for the improvement of human 
nature, the prevalence of genuine chriftianity, the flourifhing ftate of 
found learning, philofophy, the fine arts, commerce, liberty, all that 
raifés the dignity of ntan and accommodates life, muft fee, with deep 
regret, a military fpirit likely to prevail through al] the moft polifhed 
countries of Europe. 

‘ 'To arm a whole people, in addition to vaft ftanding armies and 3 
numerous militia; to arm them, under the direétion and in the pay of 
a proud ariftocracy, the ariftocracy of enormous wealth sniied| with 
the ariftocracy of hereditary rank; to arm them without confulting 
the reprefentatives of their own choice; may indeed increafe ap influ- 
ence which has increafed, is increafing, and ought to be diminifhed ; 
but feems to forebode no good to the general liberty and happinefs of 
the people, the majority of rational and immortal beings on the face of 
the whole globe, 

* Againit fuch influence, feconded by the eloquence of the cannon’s 
mouth,——-argument, it is to be feared, will avail but little. What 
remains then, but that, in the retirement of a private ftation, all true 
patriots, lovers of their fellow-creatures as well as of their own coun- 
try, while they deplore what they cannot prevent, pray to Almighty 
God, that when every man has, by authority, an inftrument of deftruc- 
tion in his hand, the confequences may not be ‘* confufion and every 
evil work.”’ Let it be remembered, that “ stLENT LEGES INTER 
ARMA,’ the voice of the law and conpitution will not be beard amidf ys 
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At atime when the minds of men are heated, to arm 
d blow the trumpet of war in the vale of peace, 1s aa 


din of arms. 
their hands an | 
experiment pregnant with danger. 
: : D ‘ 
‘ SED BENE VERTAT Veus. 


Art. xxxt. Some Account of a very feditious Book lately found upox 
Wimbledon Common, by one of his Majefty’s Secretaries of State. With a 
Commentary, by the Right Honourable Gentleman, and Notes by the Editor. 


8vo. 38 pages. Price is. Owen. 1794. 


Avery feditious book indeed! The writer has the prefumption to 
affert, that it is wife policy to preferve the liberty of the prefs entire. 
He dares to talk of plots againit liberty; of wars employed as en- 
gines of corruption ; of a people whofe underftandings and opinions are 
held in contempt by their governors ; of avarice and corruption in men 
appointed to ferve the public ; and of many other things equally with- 
out foundation. But for the author’s illuftrations of thefe topics, as 
well as for the ingenious comments which are added as a complete anti- 
dote to the feditious poifon, we muft refer our readers to the pamphlet. 

oO. 8. 


Arr. xxxit. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, m. ». Secre- 
tary of State, Sc. Se. or, an Appeal to the People of Great Britain: 
being an Anfwer to fame Reflections caf? upon * a Citizen whofe Loyalty (it 
was faid) was only confined to bis Razor!’ in a Debate in the Houfe of 
Commons, Feb. 21, 1794, occafioned by an intercepted Letter, figned 
FJ. Harrifon, a Sans Culotte: to which is added, an Abfira& of a 
Trial foran Affault committed on the Author, in the Name of * Church and 
King for ever!” By Citizen John Harrifon, Sheffield. 8vo. 45 pa. 
Price rs, Eaton. 1794. 


Ar Ter premifing that he is only ‘a plain ruftic,’ the author hopes, that 
« his country will not be difpleafed with his plebeian and artlefs mannerof 
reafoning.’ He affures a certain fecretary of ftate, and the public at 
large, * he is no hireling; he poffeffes no place or penfion; has no 
four or ten thoufand a year, fqueezed out of the blood and fweat of 
the labouring part of the people; no eighty-one thoufands a year to 
{quander about to his relations; in fhort, he is unbought; unbiafled by 
any other motives than the good of his country, as all the labourin 
nm of the nation muft be, who can neither expect places nor penfions 
nut muft affuredly pay the pipers, even if they pipe to the ruin of the 
people!’ 

After this extraordinary exordium, ‘ citizen John Harrifon’ aks 
‘faint Dundas, faint Pftt, and a whole tribe of other faints, all tythe 
and tax men,’ why ¢ we are to cut the throats of the french, until we 
make them reftore monarchy, and become good chriftians ; turn papifts, 
and refto:. their good and holy fathers the priefts.’ : 

He fhrewdly remarks, if a virtual reprefentation be for the good of 
the people, that a real ove would be ftill more fo. He blames thofe 
laws which encourage the confpiracy of the few, when the object is to 
abate the price of labour, but punifh with fine and imprifonment the 
many who with to raife it. Notwithftanding he has been termed, ‘ only 
a razor-maker, of Sheffield; a poor man of no confequence ; not ‘itly 
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Gtly formed to reform a ftate ;”. he proves, that, in the {pace of tha 
ty years, he has paid in taxes for himfelf, wife, and eighteen children, 
no lefs than the fum of 2097]. ; 

The author concludes by afking a queftion very neceflary to be folved 
in thefe times :—~ f 

« But what is fedition?—Is it feditionso fay, that the people: of 
Great Britain are not fully, fairly, and adequately reprefented in the 
houfe of commons ?—and that about feventy or eighty perfons form a 
majority there, by meaus ef borough influence ?—or is it fedition to 
fay, that corruption can always obtain a very large majority under the 
prefent fyflem, and can carry any meafure againit the intereft of the 
people ?—or is it fedition to fay, that a reform in parliament is necef- 
dary, and the fooner it is done, the better for the people '—or that 
univerfal right of fuffrage, and annual parliaments are the beft for the 
people? If this be fedition, I will live and die in this faith—I wall 
continue to preach this do&trine to the end of my days, undifmayed by 
any power of corruption; and this fedition, with my great mafters in 
politics, the duke of Richniond and William Pitt, may be engravep 
on my tomb.’ 

Thefe fentiments perhaps may appear bold to thofe at prefent in pow. 
er, but they ought to confider, that John Harrifon ¢ 1s only a razag- 
suaker;- that this manufaCture is ‘ fegal—that is loyal,’ having * God 
fave the king!’ on one fide, and * Long live the king! on the other;’ 
and that he has been already imprifoned, infulted, and affaulted, in ‘the 
name of ‘ Church and king forever!’ 


Arr. xxxiig. Societyof United Irifhmen of Dublin. Eftablifoed Nee 
qemberQ,1791. r2mo. 207 p. Dublins 1794. 


‘Tre papers here publifhed contain the hiftory of the proceedings of 
this fociety, from it’s firft inflitution in 1791, to the clofe of the year 
1793; comprehending, among many other particulars, their circblar 
letters, refolutions, addrefies to the public, letters to different focieties, 
and plans of reform. 


Art. xxxiv. A Plan for the Commutation of Tythes, the Extenfion 
of Agriculture, the Relic? of the Farmers, the Peafantry and the 
Poor, without difiurbing the exifting Government. 4tO0. 72 pages 
Price 38. 6d. Ridgway. 

The neceflity af the prefent or fome fimilar plan is demon- 
ftrated by the high and increafing price of provifion, a melane 
choly fact, to which men of all deicriptions, and of every party, 
will moft probably fubfcribe. The origin of this evil is. to be 
found, we are told, in the arts of interefted {peculators, the 
tegalized rapactty ot the beneficed clergy, and the want of a fufli- 
cient quantity of arable land. 

_ © Betides the monopolizer,’ fays our author, * another deftruc- 

tion to the regular, neceflary and ample fupply of provifions,. a 

prices proportioned to the value of labour, is, ‘* the taking of 

tithe:”” it matters not how, whether in kind, or by compofition. 

Th is 2 grievance to b th parties ; to the perfon who has aright” 

‘o tythe, and to him who is obliged to give in However Asance 

this 
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shis may appear, a due confideration of obvious facts will eftablith 
the truth: and thofe facts will be hereafter.produced, Thefe twa 
evils, monopoly and tithe, are however only portions of the general 
caufe of the dearnefs of the neceflaries of life: and though it may 
feem reafonable, if thefe two evils could be redrefled, either by abo- 
lithing altogether monopoly and tithe, or fettering the one and 
regulating the other, that the fupply from the prefent cultivation 
would be anfwerable to the confumption ; yet by mature reflec- 
tion on unqueftionable facts, it will be found ¢4e culiivation.is not 
fuficient; and that fhould this country continue to enjoy peace 
‘and pro{perity twenty. years, inftead of furnifhing the means of 
exportation, the prefent tillage will produce too little for our own 
confumption,. and we muft either be in fome degree dependent on 
foreign powers for fupport, or bave the mortification to fee our 
manufactures decreafe by emigrations. For unlefs the fupply is 
proportionable to the demand, the price of every thing will be 
too yreat, and the moft ufeful claffes-of the nation will not obtain 
their neceflary fhares.’ 

We are told, that England contains eight millions of inhabi- 
tants, and about thirty-nine millions of acres of land, of which 
thirteen millions are enclofed in paiture, and eleven millions are 
arable; butitis thought, that the land really employed in tillage 
does not exceed ten million five hundred thoufandacres. Allowing 
on an average two millions one hundred thoypfand acres to the 
cultivation of wheat, the annual produce will be about five million 
two hundred and fitty thoufand quarters ; out of this, feven hun- 
dred and eighty feven thoufand five hundred quarters are annually 
returned to the ground for feed, and feven hundred and twelve 
thoufand five hundred quarters are confumed in diftilleries, manu- 
factories, &c., or deflroyed by vermin, damps, or cafualties. 

‘ There remains then, 6f the yearly produce, three million, 
feven hundred and fifty thoufand quarters; or to be liberal, and 
allowing tor the rye, oatmeal and barley, that may be ufed, and 
fuppoting it all tairly converted into provifion, the utmoft that 
can be made will be, in bread, two thoufand million pounds 
weight; being two hundred and fifty pounds weight each perfon 
annually; or fomething lefs than eleven ounces per day. By the 
foregoing calculation, the whole cultivation of wheat in England, 
will not allow each perfon eleven ounces per day im bread.’ 

An inquiry is next made into the produce of the pafture land, 


Rn eophar rs .1} _ ‘gea tn sory. 
“aCe 5 OF which the following is a fummary: 


Pounds. 

* Veal — — — —- 108,000,000" 
Becf —_ — _— — 600,000,000 
Lamb — one — — 81,000,000 
Mutton — — —_ a — 360,000,c00 
Pork and pig — — — —_ Peri 

acon — —_— — -— — 0,000,009 
Fowl, fith, &c. — ome —e 10,000,009 


Dairy {upplies thrown into meat — ae 39,000,000 





1 ,400,000,000 
ata . ; ” oes ge ’ 
or for each perfon per day, feven ounces and a half of meat. 
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After dividing the nation into four diftinet claffes, the following 
is fuppofed to be the real confumption and fupply ; 


} 


ConsuMPTION. 
Pounds. Pounds. 

Firft clafs Bread 638,750,000 Flefh 593,125,000 
Second clafs ——— 593,125,000 —— 501,875,000 
‘Third ciats ~——— 410,625,000 —— 27397 50,000 
Fourth clafs 357,500,000 31,250,000 

3.2, 500,000 26,000,000 
390,000,000 $7250,000 











2032,500,000 1426,000,000 





SuPPLY. 
Pounds. 


Bread, 2000,000,000 

Fieh Pounds. 
Veal — 108,000,000 
Beef — 600,000,000 
Lamb 8 1,000,000 
Mutton — 360,000,000 
Pork and pig — 122,000,000 
Bacon —_— —_ 80,000,000 


Fowl, fith, &c. — -- a 10,000,000 
—~ 39,000,000 


} 26,000,000 


Dairy fupplies thrown into meat 

By importation in live beafts; ftock 30,000; 
10,000 hogs, 

By importation in corn and flour 
more than exported } Mi ctieneteis 





2032, 500,000 





1426,000,000 

The.following obfervations deferve the moft ferious attention: 

* From a ftatement of indifputable facts we fhall thew, that. 
nothing fhort of the total abolition of tithes, and a greater extent 
of cultivation, will be adequate to the neceflary purpofe of low- 
ering the price of provifions, or procuring proper fubfiitence for 
the labouring poor. Tithes were originally granted for the fup- 
port of the clergyman of the parifh, for the exercife of hofpitality, 
and tor the relief of the diftreffed inhabitants: tithes at firit were 
voluntary, and afterwards rendered obligatory by power; we bes 
heve however, it has not been difputed, they were originally 
meant as the tenth (not of the increafe, but) of the profit. The 
tithe-holder now takes not only a tenth part of the profits, after 
deducting all expences, but a tenth of the produce. It is not 
meant to blame the tithe-holder, becaufe the power having de- 
fcended, or been aifigned to him as a real or ufufructuary pro- 
pertys 
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perty, it ought to be fo confidered, and the impropriator or in- 
cumbent be at liberty to make the mott of it; but the evil is 
in the thingitfelf. A man pays rents, and rates, and taxes even 
en the rent; and the higher the rent the more his proportion of 
the general burden. _Heis obliged to maintain fervants and cattle, 
to till the land, and perhaps at an enormous expence to manure 
and afliit it; and he and his family mutt be fupported till the 
produce ot the land can be gathered and brought to market. Alt 
thefe expences furely ought to be deducted; and the tenth, if a 
tenth muft be given, of the furplus only taken as tithes: becaufe 
all thefe charges, more efpecially thofe of manure, and mainte- 
nance of fervants and cattle, are fo much of his real property ac- 
tually laid out: this ought to be returned with intereft, and not 
as is now the cafe, the tenth of the principal and intereft taken 
way. In fome {pecies of tithes this is the cafe; it ought to be fo 
cenerally; it is not however, and the confequences arifing from 
this cuitom are very ferious. A man has no encouragement to 
make improvements, or try experiments in agriculture; he knows 
well, the greater his crop, the greater his lofs; forthe larger the 
crop, the greater the expence, and he is certain that a very great 
addition will be made to his burden, by a tenth part of fuch pro- 
perty being taken away. Who can be induced to increafe his 
produce to fuch a certain difadvantage? Independent of thefe 
confiderations, tithe is the caufe of continual difputes between 
the tithe holder and the farmer; aud where it belongs to the cler- 
gyman of the parifh, he is in_general an object of hatred, initead 
of refpect.’ 

We are affured, that the abolition of tithe would abate the price 
of provifion, in the exprefs ratio of the fum levied under that 
head; nay more: ‘ for by allowing every man to increafe his 
produce, it weuld raife a greater fupply by one tenth, ata trifling 
additional expence, and this being brought to market at a pro- 
portionate price, operating with the reduction from the abolition 
wt the tithe itfelf, may fairly be expe&ed to make a fourth diffe- 
rence, fo as to bring the fame quantity and quality at four pence 
haltpenny, which now cofts fixpence. This would be a benefit 
to the farmer, and a blefling tothe poor; it would not injure the 
tithe-holder, becaufe he may have an ample indemnification.’ 

The grand outline of the prefent very extenfive plan is, to re- 
prefs monopoly, to regulate the parochial taxes, to declare all 
the wafte lands in the kingdom national property, and to allow 
to all tithe-holders a fair and jut compofition. 

This is evidently the production of a judicious hand. Some 
of the information it contains we underftand is official, and the 
pamphlet itfelf was written originally with a view to furnith hints to 
gentlemen high in office. If the author’s plan were adopted, it 
would prove a remedy to many of the complaints and oppreifions of 
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sd 
Art. xxxv. The prefent State of the Thames confidered ; anda 
sative View of Canal and Ri ver Navigation. By William V 
fliegen, Efq. 8vo. 76 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Robinfons. 174, 


Mx. Vanderftegen feems much alarmed at the lately projected canal, 
and thinks it may be productive of much injury to the navigation of 
~ Thames, of which he appears to be one of the commiifioner, 

The following fhort quotation will convey a general idea of the prefent 
pamphlet. Pp. 60. 

« On account of the circuitous courfe of the river, and the many 
towns thereon, fifty thoufand tons of goods have, for many years, been 
conveyed to London, the produce ot the lands adjoining ; and “a 
articles of confum; tion for the inhabitents brought in return. 
are furely tirong arguments for kecping the courfe of the river; and 
efpecially as I have not a doubt of proving, that this navigation is now, 
and ever will be, cheaper than by canal; and that the celays are fewer 
likewife. The delays, d ficulties, and unreafonable expence to the m& 
vigator, arife from the want of water, over the fhallows, fora boat to 
pais at all times withou: i.e aid of flafhes from a full penned water 
above. Frem the ditinculty oftowine, 1 | articular PW i which requite 
additional horfes, as weil as lines: trom the diftance of the OOo 
from the boat, from floods and troit, from the heavy tolls pa aid to the 
old lock and weir proprictors, and impotitions, Having y mentioned 
the delay sand difficulties, it will be expected that I intro duce a 7 
1 give it as my determined opinion, that pound-locks erected by the 
of the river, with weirs in the river m: ule c tO open a at pleafure, by — 
up the rimers, will not accele: a flood, or 11 npede its going Off, a 
thereiore will be no injury to ‘ e > laid adjacent. ‘Thefe pound-locks 
will, in dry feafons, ) penn water {ufficient, over the fhallows, for theipam 
pofe of navigation: no penn is required at other times, ‘They will 
likew ife remove the ch ief and ereatett difficulties of towing ;. they will 
deaden the current of water, and additio _ lines. will be “‘unneceflatys 
When the difficulty of towing is obviated, the expence of additional 
lines will be removed ; and though the ‘al is paid at the lock, the ei 
pence will be proportionably reduced, with-eale, fafety, expedition, and 
certainty of water. 

‘ If the pound locks do not ol wiate the difficult poi nts of towi 
the horfes and boats may and fh Id be | pat nearer together, Fh 


‘ 


and frotts l acknowledge to be be aie the power of remedy.’ 


Art. xxxvt. Objerwations on the Debter and Creditor Laws, with Fatt 
and Remarks illuftrative thereon; addre, led to the Mi rchants of — 
Licyd’s, and Batjon’ s Ccffce-Hojes. i fo & bditional Odbjervations, tends 
ang to prove, that the prefent Laws ereta lou lated to give Soa ~jettes of deg 
mg opulent Men a Poaver io rain Indi vids als, whe may be Les of 
sri themfelves, qwithout affording juch Perjfons any Relief : Shewing 
of Sow the Law = may be « pity ey ded, foas to extricate and gre 
Relief to Individuals, und r juch, and in many other Cafes, avitkeut ipter 
Jeving awith the prejent eS valli e, Fees, Se. Se. Se. Recommended 
‘the Attention of Members of Parliam at, Lawyers, Se. By William 


Thompfon, “8vo. | 92 pages. Price 1s. Crofby. 1794+ 


It is here propofed to eftablith a court of appeal, to confiit of twelve 


jarors, with a judge, commifiioners, &c., in order to guafh actions 
5 fictitious 
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fititious debts. ‘This pamphlet is principally occupied with the par- 
ticulars of a confpiracy againft the property of a merchant: a fubj 
infinitely better fitted for the confideration of a court of law, or equity, 
than the tribunal of the public, 
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Art. xxxvit. Aathentic Copies of the Corre/pondence of Thomas 
Fefferfon, Efg., Secretary of State to the United States of America, 
and George Hammond, Efq., Minifler Plenipotentiary of Great 
Britain, on the Non-execution of exifling Treaties, the detivering the 
frontier Pofts, and on the hie iety of a commercial Intercourse bes 
tween Great Britain and the United States. Parts I, and II. 8v0. 
About 150 pages. Price 2s. 6d. each. Printed at Phila- 
delphia, and reprinted by Debrett. 1794. 


Ir is with the moft unfeigned forrow we percéive the leaft 
probability of a rupture between this country and America. But 
we here fee, that complaint on one fide has produced recriminas 
tion on another; and we have fome reafon to believe, that the 
United States have at length laid an embargo on our fhippin - 
and demanded not only an indemnification for all the loffes fu 
tained by their merchants during the prefent war, but alfo the 
reftitution of the fortrefles agreed to be reftored to them by the 
treaty of peace, 

As matters begin to affume a ferious afpe&t, we fhall here en- 
deavour to trace the prefent difpute up to it’s fource, by means 
@f an analyfis of the very important ftate papers now before us. 

The firit in this collection is a letter from Mr. Jefferfon, fe- 
cretary of ftate, to Mr. Hammond, minifter plenipotentiary from 
Great Britain, dated Philadelphia, november 29, 1791. In this 
Mr. J. reminds the englifh minifter, that the feventh article of 
the definitive treaty of peace, by which it was ftipulated, thar 
‘his britannic majefty fhould, with all convenient fpeed, and 
without caufing any deftruétion, or carrying away any negroes 
or other property of the american inhabitants; withdraw all his 
armies, garrifons, and fleets from the faid United States, and 
from every pott, place, and harbour within the fame,’ itill remains 
‘in a ftate of inexecution.” He concludes with requetting am 
explanation on this fubject. 

In his anfwer, dated nov. 30, Mr. H. expreffes himfelf thus: 

* With refpeét to the non-execution of the feventh article of 
the definitive treaty of peace betwen his britannic majefty and the 
United States of America, which you have recalled to my atten 
tion, it is fcarcely neceflary for me to remark to you, fir, that the 
King, my matter, was induced to fufpend the execution of that 
article on his part, in confeqguence of the non-compliance, on the 
part of the United States, with the engagements contained im the 
fourth, fifth, and fixth articles of the hie treaty. Thefe two 
articles are therefore fo materially connected with each other, as 
hot to admit of feparationg either in the mode of difcuffing them, 

Q | ae 
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or. in-any fubfequent arrangement which may refult from thag 
difcuthon.’ : | : 

Mr. J., in a letter dated Philadelphia, december 1S, 1791, pros 
pofes to Mr. H., that they fhould define with precifion and exaa, 
nefs the particular a¢ts, which each ftate contiders to have beeg 
done by the other, in contravention of the treatys—-He-aecond 
ingly fets the example, and begins with obferving, 1ft, That the 
feventh article already recited, had not been fultlled on the part 
of Great Britain, as ‘the britith garrifons were not withdrawa 
with all convenient fpeed, nor have ever yet been withdraws 
from Michillimackinac, on lake Michigan; Detroit, on the 
ftraight of Jakes Erie and Huron; fort Erie, on lake Erie; Ni 
agara, Ofwego, on lake Ontario; Ofwegatchie, on the river 
St. Lawrence; Point au fer, and Dutchman’s Point, on lake 
Champlain. 

‘ 2d, The britith officers have undertaken to exercife a jurife 
diction over the country and inhabitants in the vicinities of thole 
forts; and 

‘ 3d, They have excluded the citizens of the United States 
from navigating, even on our fide of the middle line of the riven 
an@ lakes, eftablifhed as a boundary between the two nations. — 

* By thefe proceedings yre have been intercepted en from 
the commerce of furs with the indian nations to the nort 


a commerce which hadever been of great importance to the Uni 

States, not only for its intrinfic value, but as it was the means of 
cherifhing. peace with thofe indians,-and of fuperfeding the ne 
ecfiity of that expenfive warfare we have been obliged to oth 


on with thém during the time that thefe pofts have been in 
hands. 

* On withdrawing the troops from New York, rf, A la 
embarkation of negroes, the property of the inhabitants of 
United States, took place before the commiffioners on our 
see, Be and fuperintending embarkations had arrived thert 
and without any account ever rendered thereof. 

¢ 2d, Near three thoufand others were publicly carried away by 
The avowed order of the britith commanding officer, and under 
the view, and againitthe remonftrances, of our commithoners. _ 

‘ 3c A very great number were carried off in private veffels, # 
not by the expreis permiflion, yet certainly without oppé 
on the part of the commanding officer, who alone had the means 
of preventing it, and withoug.admitting the infpection of 
american commiflioners. es 

* And 4th, Of other fpecies of property carried away, the coup 
‘manding officer permitted no examination at all. . 

* In fupport of thefe fagis, 1 have the honour to enclofe you 
documents, a;list of whieh will be fubjoined, and in addition @ 
them, I beg l€ave to refer a roll figned by the joint commiffionely 
and ‘delivgred to your commanding officer for tran{fmifiion to b¥ 
court, Containing a defcription a the negroes publicly | 
away by his order, as abovementioned, with a copy of which yo# 
have Goublefs been furnithed. A difference of opinion too, having 
ariien as to the river intended by the plenipotentiaries to b 
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boundary between us and the dominions of Great Britain, and 
by them called St. Croix, which name it feems is given to two 
different rivers, the afcertaining this point becomes a matter of 
prefent urgency : it has therefore been the fubject of applications 
from us to Great Britain. There are other matters between the 
two nations which remain to be adjufted, but I think it would be 
better to refer thefe for fettlement through the ordinary channel 
of our minifters, than to embarrafs the prefent important difcuf- 
fions with them: they can never be obitacles to friendfhip and 
harmony.” Among the papers here referred to, is the copy of a 
blank certificate, given and figned by the commandant at New 
York, by means of which individuals were enabled to carry away 
as many negroes belonging to the fubjects of the United States 
as they pleaied. 

The minifter plenipotentiary of Great Britain, having affented 
to the mode propofed by the american fecretary of ftate, on the 
fecond of march, 702, tranf{mitted to that gentleman ‘an ab- 
ftract of fuch particular aéts of the United States as appeared to 
him infractions on their part of the definitive treaty of peace, 
concluded between the king his mafter, and the United States.’ 

Mr. H. begins by ftating, that, immediately after the ratificae 
tion of the definitive treaty of peace, the Congrefs, by a procla- 
mation announcing that event, and by a refolve, dated 14th jan, 
1784, required and enjoined all bodies of magiftracy, legiflative, 
executive, and judiciary, to carry into effect the definitive articles, 
and every feytence thereof, fincerely, ftri€tly, and completely ; 
and carneftly recommended to the legiflatures of the refpefive 
flates, to provide for the reftitution of all eftates, rights, and pro- 
perties confifcated, belonging to real britith fubyects; and of 
eftates, rights, and properties of perfons refident in diftricts in 
poflefion of his majefty’s arms, between the 30th nov. 1782, 
and 14th jan. 1784, who had not born arms againft the United 
States. In confequence of the anfwer of the marquis of Caer 
marthen, on the 2oth feb. 1786, to the re uifition of Mr. Adams, 
refpecting the ports and territories ceded by the treaty, the cons 
grefs in april 1747 tranfmitted a circular letter to the governors 
of the refpective ftates, recommending it to the different legifla- 
tures, to repeal fuch aéts as were repugnant to the treaty of 
peace; and the congrefs further declared, that in fome of the 
flutes too little attention appears to have been paid to the public 
faith pledged by the treaty. 

Mr. H. complains, that, notwithftanding this, the laws ale 
luded to were {till unrepcaled, and the? flipulations, which the 
lates were abfolutely pledged to fulfil, yet remained uninforced. 

* it does not appear,’ adds he, ‘ that any of the ftates repealed. 
their confifcation laws, or provided for the reftitution of all 
efiates, richts, and properties of real britifh fubje¢ts which had 
been contifcated, and of perfons refident in diftricts in the 
pofieilion of his majefty’s arms, who had not borne arms againft 
the united ftates—that-perfons of other deferiptians were at liberty 
to remain twelve months in the United States, unmoletted in their 
fdeavours to obtain the reftoration of their confifcegs eftates, 
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rights and properties, that the atts of the feveral {tates which re. 
{peétea confifcations, were in many of the flates reconfidered of 
revifed—nor finally, have britith creditors been countenanced 
or fupported either by the refpective legiflatures, or by the fate 
courts, in their endeavours to recover the full value of debts, 
contraéted antecedently to the treaty of peace. On the cont 
rofecutions have been commenced agajnft his majeity’s fubjeds, 
for the part which they have taken in the late war. In 
of the ftates, laws have actually paffed, delaying the legal invell 
gation of juit claims, and abridging the demands of britifh mer. 
chants. Local regulations, in refpect to the tender of property, 
in difcharge of jult debts, have prevailed to fuch extent as to 
amount to aprohibition of fuits. Paper money, emitted by par. 
ticular flates, has been made at its nominal value, legal tender 
and payment for all debts, for the recovery of which aétions 
were commenced at the time when money of that defcription was 
greatly depreciated. Creditors too, in fome of the flates, were 
expofed to the neceffity of taking real or perfonal property, at a 
luuite made by a partial, prejudiced, or interefted neighbour. 
hood ; while in other ftates, when the queition of alienage hag 
been under difcuffion, the courts of law and equity have deter. 
mined, that a fubject of Great-Britain, refiding vithis the king's 
dominions, at and after the declaration of independence, was 
competent to hold, or acquire property within the United States, 
In many of the flate courts decifions have taken place, reduci 
the amount of britifh debts, in violation of the terms of the 
ginal contraét, and fome of thofe courts have pofitively refufed 
to take cognizance of fuits infticuted for the recovery of britih 
debts.’ 

The englifh minifter next divides the grievances complained 

of by his court into three clafles: 1. fuch as relate to the 
eflates of the loyaliits; 2. fuch as refpect cheir perfons ; 
3. fuch as obftru@ the recovery of debts due to the fubjects of 
the crown. In refpect to the firit, many of the confifcated eftates, 
undifpofed of at the peace, were not reftored; fecondly, the 
loyalifts were debarred from the means of perfonal application; 
and ys the recovery of debts has been fufpended, in many, 
rticularly the fouthern ftates, and the abfolute reduction 
intereft for a certain term of years has been decreed by the 
courts. a 

Mr. J., by way of rejoinder, laments that Mr. K. fhould have 
recurred to what had been done by particular ftates at the com- 
mencement, and during the continuance of the late war. 
Obferves, that ‘the legiilative warfare’ began with the bri 
parliament: * that when they levelled againft perfons or propertys 
it was againit entire towns or countries, without difcriminatioa, 
or caufé, or conduct,’ while the americans ‘ touched individuals 
“7 ; Naming them man by man, after due confideration of each 
cafe, and careful attention not to confound the innocent wit 
the guilty :’ and he befeeches him ‘ to drop for ever the curtail 


on this qagedy.’ “ 
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He maintains, from the writers on the law of nations, «that a 
people may feize the property of it’s enemies, within it’s own 
territories: and he contends, that any extraordinary feverities 
were juilified in the americans, by their fituation, * as the cir- 
cumitances of our war,’ adds he, * were without example, ex- 
cluded from all commerce even with neutral nations, without 
arms, money, or the means of getting them abroad, we were 
obliged to avail ourfelves of fuch refources as we found at home. 
Great Britain too did not confider it as an ordinary war, but a 
rebellion ; fhe did not conduct it according to the rules of war, 
eflablifhed by the law of nations, but according to her acts of 
parliament, made from time to time, to fuit circumftances. She 
would not admit our title even to the fri rights of ordinary war. 
She cannot then claim from us its Jiberalities, yet the confifcations 
of property were by no means univerfal, ne that of debrs ftill 
lefs fo.’ 

He requefts Mr. H. to recur to the fifth article, and he will 

there fee that. congrefs earneftly recommends it to the legiflatures 
of the refpective tates, but does not pretend to oblige them, to 
reflore all eftates, rights, and properties which have been confif- 
cated; and he proves from the letters and journals of Mr. Adam 
and Dr. Franklin, as well as from the eae of various meme 
bers of the britifl, parliament, that fuch was the fen/z, in which 
the negotiators actually underftood this article. 
' In refpect to the recovery of debts, he obferves, that the ftates 
of Virginia, South-Carolina, Rhode-ifland, New-York, and 
Georgia, fome of which were materially affected by the infraclion 
of the feventh article, refpeciing the carrying away the negroes, 
who were to cultivate their fields, and enable them to repay their 
juf debts, paffed laws for the modification of the faid debts; and 
they had been fo ravaged by the troops of the nation that compo- 
fed their creditors, that immediate payment was utterly impractti- 
cable. In refpeét to intereft he is of opinion, that the englifh 
fubjects have no juft claim to any during the war; and as to 
the principal he contends, that the recovery of it is * obfiructed 
validly in none of our ftates ; znvalidly only in a few, and that 
not until long after the infra¢tions committed on the other fide.’ 

Part 11. contains copies of letters from Mr. Pinckney, the 
american minifter at London, by which we perceive, that com- 
plaints have been repeatedly urged to lord Grenville, 1. againtt 
the practice of imprefling american feamen; 2. againft the exe 
pences and delays incident to all fuits in the englifh court of ad- 
miralty ; and 3. againit the principle of confidering corn as a 


contraband commodity. Se 
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Tuat in our great fchools no regular provifion has been made 
for teaching the englifh language, has long been a fubje@ of py 
lic complaint. Yet itill the errour remains uncorrected ; an it is 
no uncommon thing for young men to leave thefe renowned & 
minaries with a high degree of claffical reputation, while at the 
fame time they are wholly incapable of writing their native to 
with elegance, or even with grammatical and orthographical ae. 
curacy. In more private fchools, this defictency is commonly jg 
fome meafure fupphied; and feveral ufeful publications have of 
late appeared, to aflift fchoolmafters in this very neceflary branch 
of education. In addition to this lift, the prefent volume i 
offered to the public as turnifhing, what the author apprehend 
has not yet appeared, a pradical treatife of rhetoric. adapted to the 
nfe of the english fcholar. And this, excepting a few pages at the 
clofe on the ftudy of the greek and latin languages, and on learn 
ing french and italian, is precifely the nature of the work. 

After fome introdu&ory obfervations on the importance of 
ftudying the englifh language, the author proceeds ‘to lay dows 
a plan for teaching englifh compofition. In englifh grammar he 
recommends bifhop Lowth as the beft guide; but at the fame 
time hints the neceflity of accompanying it with familiar exam- 
ples and exercifes, fuch as he has provided in his own grammar 
and boot of exercifes.—On the general fubje&t of rhetorical figures, 
Mr. M , inftead of providing rules, or furnifhing exampl 
refers his readers to Dr. Blair’s lectures, from which he makes a 
large extract. The practical exercifes in compofition, on which 
he principally infitts, are letters, fables, themes and Ofte 
tions.—On letter writing, feveral judicious obfervations are 
made, particularly refpecting the common faults, and the pecue 
har excellencies, of this fpecies of compofition ; and thefe are ile 
hu trated by large quotations from Cicero and Quintilian.—Come 
cerning fables, their utility is fhown, and their nature, form, 
effential qualities are explained. On this fubjcét, as well as om 
fome others, the author has pretty clofely followed the french 
critic Batteux ; not however without illuftrating his remarks 5 
pertinent examples from englifh authors.—To prepare the 
for writing themes, Mr. M. advifes the diligent ftudy of the 
writers, and lays down a felect courfe of reading both in poetry 
and profes He then explains the feveral parts of a theme, at- 
cording to the ufual divifion of the fchools, amplification, argue 
ment, example, fimile, and conclution ; and quotes paflages from 
celebrated writers as fpecimens of cach.—On oratory, a fummary 
is given of obfervations and precepts, from the writings of 
Quinthan; and by way of practical illuftration, ate aacee 

| oranions, fpeeches, &c, fome given entire, others ® 
part, tome ancient, others modern. Among the fpecimens 
ancient oratory are Demofihenes againit Philip; Pane D 
Hfocrates on the Athenians; Cicero’s oration for Marcellus, his 
ficit oration againit Cataline, his fecond Philippic againit Anto- 
ny, and his oration for the Manilian law; and Pliny’s Pane- 
syric on Trajan. The modern pieces are, Sir John St. Aubm's 
Specch for repealing the Septennial act; Junies to the D 
of ———; Huine's Character of Alfred. 

I rom the preceeding account of the contents of this volume, ® 
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judgment may eafily be formed of it’s general charadter, By far 
the greater part is merely compilations and of the pieces tranfla- 
ted frown the ancients the editor has not alwa,s been Careful to 
borrow the deft tranilation, in giving parts of Cicero’s oration 
againft Cataline, it 1s firange that he fhould have preferred the 
flat and inelegant verfion of Guthrie, to the correct and animas 
ted tranflation of Rofe. Of the fmall part of the work which is 
original the chief merits are, chat it 1s written in a neat ftyle, 
and that it fuggelts fome ufeful hints towards forming the pupil’s 
tafte, and on the whole, points out a proper general courte of 
reading in polite literature, and of exercifes in writing. The 
work would have been more ufeful, had the author, inflead of 
giving fuch large extracts, entered more fully into the detail of 

ra-acal inftruction. But even on that fuppolition, it would 
ond fallen far fhort of that comprehenfive plan of claflical and 
fcientifical education, which the reader might be led to expect, 
from the puffing title of the Well-bred Scholar. The following 
remarks on letter writing we give as afpecimen. pP 34. 

‘ Whatever appears likely to be attained with eaie, or by come 
mon ufe, is in general too much diiregarded. Hence the negle& 
of englifh grammar, the bad confequences of which have been 
already noticed ; and hence alfo the little pains taken to make 
children expert in the art of letter writing, which, next to fpeak- 
ing well, is an accomplifhment of the greateft utility and impor- 
tance. Eyen thofe who thought it deferving of fome attention, 
fancied that pradiice alone mutt lead to excellence, and that they 
could fimplify the whole art, by telling the young effayiit, that 
letters fhould be eafy and natural, and foould convey to the perfons to 
whom we fend them, juft what we would fay to thofe Ng if we 
were with them. But general inftructions are of little ufe, til 
they are unfolded, and applied to particular cafes, Befides, the 
precept here laid down, with all its feeming fimplicity, is not 
only vague, but fallacious. It has given a fort of fané¢tion to 
the moit carelefs, flovenly, and incoherent effufions; and the 
ulea of being ea/y and natural, has occafioned greater errors in 
the epittolary ftyle than a total difregard, or ignorance of every 
rule. The benighted traveller purfues his way with more fafety, 
even in the dark, than when he is ‘guided by a delufive meteor. 

* Let us now examine the boafted accuracy, the much-admired 
fimplicity of this precept, which has been fo readily adopted by 
the fafhionable world. It tells us, that letters Jbould be eafy and 
natural: {o fhould every good piece of writing as well as a letter. 
The appearance of art and labour is not allowable in any fpecies 
ofcompofition. Even the poet, in his highett flights, muft be- 
tray no indications of ftraining ; and the great beauty of Homer’s 
hyle in his !Jiad is its being as eafy and as natural as that of Gay 
in the fimplett of his fables. A precept, therefore, fo vague as 
to be applicable to all kinds of writing, can never promote out 
particular improvement in the epiftolary ftyle, but may, on the 
contrary, retard it, by exciting inaccurate, or confufed ideas. 

* Every idle, thoughtlefs, and fuperficial feribbler fancies, of 
flatters himfelf in the opinion, that natural eafe confils in dafbing 
down upon paper all his infipid trifles, his filly conceits, his tires 
fome repetitions—Emittit guicquid in buccam veniteHe writes 
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whatever comes uppermoft, and difcharges all his crudities at hy | 
friend, without decency and without wr 

« Bot he wifhes to avoid appearing flit, formal, or affefted, 
The affeftation of flovenlinefs is certainly lefs excufable than the 
of nicety: as to being formal, though we may not ftand 
ceremony with an intimate acquaintance, yet furely all our 
litenefs is not to be referved tor ftrangers ; and laftly, with re. 
{pect to ftiffne(s, a littke attention to the proper arrangement of 
our ideas, and to the choice of our words, is fo far from deftroy. 
ing natural eafe and elegance, that they cannot be acquired 
any other means. 

** True eafe in writing comes from art, not chance, 
«¢ As thofe move eafiet, who have learn’d to dance.” 

« But the fecond part of the before-mentioned precept for wri. 
ting letters is, if potfible, more vague and inaccurate than the 
firit. It fays, that they foould convey to the perfons to whom we 
them, yuft what we would fay to thofe perfons, if we were with 
This ieems at firft fight very plaufible and proper. As letters are 
defined in the words of the motto, a converfation between 
ferfons, can we follow a better rule than to write to others'as we 
would {peak to them, if they were prefent ? But in the meg 
it is evident that this rule either has no meaning, or muft fap 
pofe us to fpeak well; otherwife, to write as we {peak would not 
be the way to compofe a good letter. Is it not pre 
then, to lay down inftruétions for a learner, which are only fit 
for a mafter of eloquence ? 

* We may go farther, and affert, that we ought to write bet- 
ter than we fpeak, even though we fhould fpeak well. In actual 
converfation, our hearers are often hurried away by the warmth 
and rapidity of utterance: many faults pafs unobferved ; other 
vanifh in an infant, or are loft in the quick fucceffion of new ob- 
jeats : even fuch of them as may happen to frike our hearers, if 
they are not too grofs, are readily pardoned, as being the un- 
ftudied language of the moment. But when we write, we ae 
fuppofed to have more time to felect, to arrange, and t0 com 
ce ; our words have no longer any wings to fly away from ob- 

ervation: ditera Scripta manet ; every tittle becomes a fteady ob- 
ject of regard; and we may be affured that the reader will not 
forgive our carclefs and wanton abufe of his time and patience, 
Initead of fuch vague precepts, it will therefore be much better 
to lay before the pupil fome example like that already q 
from Chetterfield, to illuttrate the importance of pleafin 
to whom he may have occafion to addrefs himfelf either im Com 
verfation, or by letter. Let him know, that when he 
what is to be fent to another, he is drawing a picture of his ows 
mind, and that he ought to be defirous of rendering it an agree 
able likenefs. But before he attempts to produce beauties, !et 
him learn to avoid faults. Let him not aim at facility, rill he 
can write with correctnefs. The appearance of fludy and cautios 
is very allowable in his firft effays. After he has acquired’ 
habit of being recular and exaét, frequent practice and a little 
inftruction will make him mafter of that feeming eafe and 
city, which are fo much admired in the epiitolary ftyle.”  D. i 
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HISTORY OF ACADEMIES, 


Anr.1. Berlin. Sammlung der Deutfehen Abhandlungen, welche in 
der Kénighcbhen Akademie der Wiffenchaften xu Berlin vorgelefen worden, 
fe. Collection of the German Effays, read in the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, in the Years «788 and 1789. 4to. 188 p. 
1793- 

Hitherto it has been the practice of the academy to publifh it’s 
memoirs in french only,. but it has now adopted the defign of giving 
in german the eflays written in that language, ‘This volume Ciaine 
with an culogy of the late privy counfellor Cothenius, by aulic coanf, 
Mihfen. Then follow papers in experimental philofoply, which are: 
1. Some thoughts by prof. J. G. Walter, on the following queftions : 
do men and beatts fee objects upright, or reverfed ? do the optic nerves 
unite? and does the mind perceive external obje¢ts on the retina; in 
the common fubitance of the optic netves, if an union of them a¢tually 
take place; or in fome other part of the brain? 2. On the application 
of platina to painting on porcelain: by prof. Klaproth. It gives a 
filver white colour, imperceptibly inclining to the gray of fteel. As 
it is not liable to tarnifh like filver, it is far preferable to it; and it 
may be mixed in any proportion with gold, fo as to produce all the 
diff'rent fhades between gold colour and white. 3. Chemical exami- 
nation of filver ores: by a fame. I'r of. K. here gives analyfes of the red 
and horn filver ores. It is to be continued. 4. Examination of the 
royal cinchona bark, and comparifon of it with the red and common 
bark: by privy counf. Mayer. Mr. M. is convinced by experience, 
that the firit is far preferable to the other two, as an antifeptic, and for 
it'seficacy as a medicine. Yet a piece of flefh kept in it’s powder was 
not preferved fo long as in the powder of the red bark: in an extract, 
however, made from one ounce of the powder of the royal bark, and 
eight ounces of diftilled water, fiefh kept fweet two days longer than 
im a fimilar extract made with the red bark. 5. Cn at uP trees, 
fe as to fave a fifth part of the wood, and benefit the timber: by F. A. 
von Bargfdorf. Mr. von B. recommends to dig away the earth fro 
the horizontal roots of trees, and cut them off as far as poflible from 
the ftem; and to looftn the earth about the tap root; when the firft 
moderate wind will blow the tree down, and bring the roots op with 
it. The writer gives a calculation of the advantages derivable from this 
practice; and count Hertzberg, in a remark fubjgined, ftrongly recom- 
mends it from his ownexperience. 6. On cutting through the windings 
of rivers, particularly of the Oder in Silefia: by J. E. Scheibel. 

The mathematical papers are: 1. A trigonometrical furvey of the 
County of Mark, with a map conftroéted from it: by F. C. Miller, 
2. Aftronomical obfervations made at the royal obfervatory in 1788 
and 1789: by Mr. Bode. 

Under the head of philofophy we have only ong eflay, on fome pro- 
Pertics of the fenfe of feeling : -by prof. Engéi. And ander that of 
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additions we find an account by prof. Wiinfch, that particularly merits 
attention. It mlatesto anexperment, ‘ which thows,’ fays the p ‘ 
« that found moves through folid elaftic bodies with infinite fii 


nefs, or 2s fwift as light.’ Prot. W. joined together thirty-fix pl 


‘ 





each twenty-four feet long, fo as to forma line of $64 feet. One énd 
bene ftreck witha haramer, the found was heard at the other * in the 
twinkling of aneye;’ though it was evidently longer in coming through 
the air. Proletlors U:to and Huth were witnefics to the e (periment, 
Though the dittance was nol futicient to prove, that found pafies 
throueh an claftic folid body with the velocity of light, yet at eviness 
the curious fact of it’s pating much iwilter than through alr. 
Jen. Allg, Lit, Zeit, 


? 


Arr. 11. Stockholm. Konel. Visterbets, Hiftoire, och Antiquitets Ate 
domiens Boudivcar. ‘Vrantsétions of the Koval Academy of Belles 
Lettres, Hillory, and Antiquities, Vol, 121. SvoO. 512 p. 2 plates, 

€ prizes adjudged and announced, we have m 
on the life and manners of the greeks: by], 
ks the various linen and woollen cloths ufed 

‘time of Guftavus 1. Blue cloth trom England was 

) ud cloths were imported from Scotland alfo. 3. On 

the fat he forces, and the military art, from the ae of Gul 

favus I, to thie beg inning of the reign of Guitavus Adolp us: by C, 


Adlerfparre. 4. Inquiry into the caufes of the inequality of the fom 
rifhing and decline of tafte amongft different people: by, Jas. Fr, 
Neickter, prof, at Upfal. Fen. ally. Lit. Leite 


CHEMISTRY. 

Arr.itt. Nowvelles Objervations fur la Nature du Mie, ec. New 
(bfervations on the Nature of Honey, and on it’s faccharine Parts 
exhibited in a fclid Form. By Mr. T. Lowitz. a8 

Journal de Phyfigue. 
Yrom the peculiar property which Mr. L. had difcovered in chats | 
coal ot purifying iubflances, he was led to employ it for the purpofe. 
of diveiting Hency of it’s mucilaginous and heterogeneous parts, in 
order to obtain it’s faccharine matter pure. In this, however, he was 
not completely fuccefsiul, If the honey were diluted with water, the 


: ’ : : ® — : Z 4 . . - " 
charecal, it js true, deprived it of it’s particular fmell- and flavour, 3 


* 


well as of it’s colour: but the purified felution being evaporated over 
a flow fire, it acquired a brown colour, without fhowing the lealt 
tendency to furm cr¥ftals. At the end of a couple of months, how= 
eycr, the infptlated decoction appeared to have in ita number of li 
white fubitances of a cry Ralline figure; and foon after, almoft ‘the 
wiicle mals was filled with them, On wafhing the mafs with ale 
cold, the glutinous part was diffolved, and the granulated faccharme’ 
natter was feparated from it by filtration. This, being reduced 104 
ane powccr, Was not deliquefcent, and had a very agreeable {weet 
taite. As the granulous confiftence of white honey appears to dey 

on the coagulation of it’s faccharine paris, Mir. ‘L. endeavoured 107 
feparate the latter by means of pure fpirit of wine, Twelve ounces OF 
honey aforded three ounces of faccharine matter ;- but this a | 
cosiatning ttl fome hetcrogeneous matter indiffoluble in the Apitie 
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Mr. L, boiled it in the pureft fpirit of wine he could procure, ina 
elafs matras. By thefe means he diflolved the faccharine matter com. 
plerely ; and pailing the folution through a fileer whilft hot, the indif- 
foluble part remained behind, in the form of a dirty grayith flime. 
The Gltered folution being left at reft for fome days Le anashns say 
the fugar of homey began to fettie at the bottom, in little {pherical 
protuncrances, arians din parallel lines, which increafed every day, 
till they formed a foird cruft, white as fnow, and a little rough on tL 
farface. Mr. L, tried in many ways to make it aflame the iorm of 
regular cry ttals, but to no purpofe. Indeed when diffolved ra oi. 
and evaporated to the confidence of a fyrup, it after a time depofited 
on the. tides of the vetiel {mail protuverances like cauliflowers ; after 
which the folucion prefently coagulated into a dry white mafs, full of 
little cavities. ‘This, examined by the microfcope, appeared to be 
compofed of little cryftalline necdles, extremely fine, and fearcely 


viible to the naked eye Though this manner of cryflatlizing fuffici- 
ently difinguithes the fugar of honey from common fugar, Me. L, 
fufpected it might be owing merely to the prefence of heterogeneous 


matter, bur the iviiowing experiments prove, that they have very dif- 


1. A certain quantity of lime-water being added to an aqueous folu- 


tion of fugar of honey, from white and Iimpid, it immediately be- 
comes brown, 2. Quick lime being adied to the agueous folu- 

y whilft on the tire, a very ftrong effervefcence 
ce, and the mixture becomes firit brown, and 


tion of fugar of hone 
immediately takes pl: 

very foon almoft black. On continuing to add lime till the efferyef- 
cence ceafes, the fugar is entirely decompofed, and the mixture he- 
comes wholly black, exhales a very difagreeadle finell, and hag a 
naufeous talte. 3. ‘The black folution contains a very large quangity, 
of quicklime, which cannot be precipitated either by cauftic or aerated 
alkali. 4. Vitriolic acid precipitates the lime in the form of gypfum ; 
and the remainder of the liquor contains a very empyreumatic acid, 
which has a great analogy with the malic acid of Schecle. 5. The 
acid of the fugar of honey being treated with the nitrous acid is con- 
verted into faccharine acid. 6. A more pure acid is obtained -by 
double elective attraction. Boil equal parts of honey and guicklime in 
a large quantity of water; add powdered charcoal to the folution till 
the bt WiC laur is deftroyed ; filter the liquor, and drop into ie a 
completely faturated {vlution ot lead in diflilled vinegar; till ne more’ 
precipitate falls down, This precipitate mut be .wathed surcie- water 
lil it ts perfectly edulcorated: after which a fufiicient quantity of 


r 
’ 


dijute vitriolic acid mult be added to feparate the bad. 1 he acid’of 
honey may then be concentrated by evaporation, 7, The folution of 
quicklime and honey, after. haviog been divetted of .it’s colour, by 
ineans Of charcoal, being completely infpiflated, - tranfparent meer oe 
a bright yellow colour, refembling gum arabic, is obtained. It’s tate 
ishitter, and it remains pericetly cry iu the air.. &. This clear mafs 
fpirit of wine; which indeed will precipitate it from 
the aqueous folution, g. Cauttic fixed alkalis produce the fame effect 
as lime on honey, and on it’s figar, Both are decompofed by them 
with a very great effervefcence. The blackifh extrattive matter ob- - 
tained by thefe means is perfe¢tly indiffoluble in fpirie of wine; and 
when the two fubflancés have been very accurately proportioned, the 
mals has no very fenfible tafe, being not at all alkaline, and fcarcely 
: Riz faling 
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faline. Alkalis, therefore, as well as quicklime, may be perfettly 
faturated by the acid contained in the honey. 10. Volatile alkali in 
like manner decompofes honey, but much more flowly, and not with. 
out the affittance of heat. 

Common fugar, being treated in the fame way as honey, afforded 
the following refults. 4 

1. Neither quicklime nor fixed alkalis decompofed it, occafioned 
effervefcence, or changed the colour of the folution, 2. Whatever 
quantity of fugar be added to fixed alkalis, they retain their caufticity; 
and even if they be kept a long time boiling together, they are never 
found to unite with the acid of the fugar. As quicklime combined 
with fugar exhibits fome phenomena which do not feem to have been 
noticed, Mr. L. thinks it proper to mention them here. Equal paris of 
fugar and quicklime being boiled in a fuficient quantity of water, a 
folution is obtained, which, from the great quantity of lime it holds 
diffolved, may be confidered as a highly faturated lime-water. The 
taite of fugar is not perceptible in it. Such a folution being ev 
rated to drynefs, a white tenacious mafs is obtained, which ft 
affeéis the tongue with an acid burning tafte, like cauftic alkalis, 3.. 
folution of lime and fugar being expofed to the air in an open. vellel,. 
after filtration, the furface becomes gradually covered witha 
number of finall cryfials; which are replaced bY others, as often a 
they are precipitated to the bottom by ftriking che fide. of the vetlel. 
This formation of cryftals goes on, till the liquor retains no more lime, 
when it has the natural faccharine flavour. 4. Thefe little cryftals 
readily part with the water of cryftallization, when expofed to the 
open air; and Mr. L. confiders them, from his experiments, as aerated 
calcareouscarth, 5. One of the moft fingular properties of the filtered 
folution of lime and fugar is, that on boiling it quickly becomes 
turbid, and the lime falls to the bottom as white as milk: but as foon 
as the folution becomes cold, the precipitate fpontancoufly diffolves, 
and the liquor refumes it’s former Sonido The fame 
was obferved by Mr. Laffone, when he combined the neutral falt of 
tartar with quicklime in a fimilar manner (fee the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Paris for 1773). 6. Alcohol precipitates the lime from 
fuch a folution. 7. Aerated alkalis produce nearly the fame effet. 
8. Cauflic alialis occafion no change in the folution. 


BOTAN ¥Y. 


ArT. tv. Liege. Traité des Plantes les moins frequentes, Oe. A 
Treatife on the lefs common Plants that grow naturally in the Envi- 
rons of the cities of Ghent, Aloft, Dendermond, and Bruffels, under 
their ancient and modern Names, arranged according to the Syfteme 
Janne, with an Explanation of the botanical Terms, the french 
fiemith Names of each Plant, the Places where they grow, 
Obfervations on their Ufes in Medicine, in Food, ox f in the Arts 
By Mr. Roucel. $vo. 150 p. 1792. 


Mr. R. was induced to publith this treatife, the fruit of rwenty yeats 
herbalization in nity yy by a prize queftion of the Bruffels academy i 
1788 (fee our Rev. Vol. iii, p. 111]. We could with, for the advance- 
meat of botanical knowledge, that every province could boaft a naturalift 
as zealous as Nr, R., whoie performance we deem a good model in it's 


kind. Fournal de Phy/igne. 
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MINERALOG ¥. 


gr.v. Vienna. Mineralogijche Bemerkungen ven den Karpathen 
“., Mineralogical Obfervations on the Carpathian Mountains. 
By J. Ehrenreich von Fichtel. 2 vols. 8vo. 7309p. 1791. 


The mineralogift, who has not refolved to read no more, will find 
in thefe volumes many interefting and inftructive remarks, that will 


» him for the trouble of perufing them. 
oy Jen. Allg. Lit, Zeit. 


Axr. vt. Munich, Befebreibung der Gebirge von Baiern und der 
Obern Pfalz, ‘Fc. Defcription of the Mountains of Bavaria and 
the Upper Palatinate, with their Foffils, their former and prefent 
Mines and Smelting Works, their ancient and modern Hiftory, fome 
Account of the Manafaftories of Porcelain and Salt, with other 
ufeful Remarks, and Hiats for reftoring the Practice of Mining, 
now in Decay. By Mat. Flurl. 8ve. ae pages. 4 plates, and a 
mineralogical map. 1792. 


This book contains full as much as it’s title promifes. Mr. F., a 
native of the country he defcribes, has made various tours in it, with 
a particular view to mineralogical fubjeéts, during the laft ten years, 
and here imparts to us his obfervations ; which are the more valuable, ag 
they relate to a part of Germany, of which in this refpect we have 
few accounts. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit, 


MATHEMATIC 8, 


Art. vit. Paris, The medium of the firft clafs of national rewards> 
namely soool. (2081. 6s. 8d], has been adjudged to citizen Haupoix, 
for the conftraction of an equatorial of diftinguifhed excellence. This 
inftrument unites in itfelf, befide the equatorial, an aftronomical eircle, 
mounted on an azimuth circle, a tranfit inftrument, and an achromatic 
telefcope. Thefe inftruments being combined in one, inftead of bein 
on that account inconvenient, have the advantage of ferving to veri 
each other, and do not occupy fo much fpace, which may fometimes 
be of importance, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Arr. vit, Gottingen, Theoph. Chrift. Breiger Commentatio de diffi- 
cilioribus guibufdam Afie Herodotea, (Sc, A Commentary on fome 
of the more difficult Parts of Herodotus on Afia: which obtained 
the Prize of the Philofophical Clafs from the Univerfity of Got- 
tingen, in 1793. By T. C. Breiger. 40. 82 p. 
The difficulties to which the Univerfity of Gottingen called the 

attention of the candidates were mg Oe the Red or South Sea, with 

the Gulph of Arabia; the Pontus Euxinus, with the Hellefpcnt, Pro- 

e. and Palus Maxotis; and the Cafpian Sea : the rivers Euphrates, 
igris, Is, Gyndes, Araxes, and Aces; and the boundaries of Afia 

according to Herodotus. We perfectly agree with the judges is 


freming this clay worthy the prize, Jen, Allg Lit, Zeit 
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Arr. 1x. Copenhagen. Bidrag til Befkriwclfe ever St. Croix, iy ; 
Stetch of a Defcription of the Ifland of Santa Croz, With for 
View of St. Thomas, St. John, Tortola, Spantfh Town, and the 
Tile of Crabs. By kh. Weit, Rector of the Weit-India Scholaic 
F@ablifhment. 8vce. 372 pe 3793- 

We have no work on the danifh weit-india fettlements, that ‘ean 
compared with this: not indeed as giving a complete fatified 
account of any, but as containing valuable remarks on the manne 
and produce of the Weit-lndies. What ts faid by our author onthe 
treatment and difpofitions of the negrocs, and on the flave trade, de 
ferves peeuliar attention, ‘The defert ifle of Crabs is inhabited bya 
fingle hermit. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit; 


POLITICAL OCECONOMY. 


Art. x. Where printed not mentioned. Beytrag zur Bericht 
der Urtheile des Pablikums iber die franzififche Revolution, {a Ay 
Attempt to rectify the Judgement of the Public concerning the 
French Revolution. Vol. 1. On it’s Juftice, 8vo. 458 pages, 
3793. 

A tew pages of this book are fufficient to fhow, that it is the 
production ot no common underftanding, and that we fhould be guily 
of extreme injaftice to rank it in any refpeét with the common herd at 
pamphlets to which the french revolution has given birth, What 
propofal, indeed, could be more attractive for the reflecting reader, 
than that of thoroughly inveftigating the french revolution, and civil 
revolutions in general, and bringing them to the teft of the fublimel 
and pureft principles? and what could fo much heighten that attrattion 
as the conviétion he will foon form, that the anonymous writer, Wh 
undertakes this inveltigation, is an adept in the nobleit fyftem of phi+ 
lofophy {Kant’s} that modern ages can boaft? Whatever be the refale 
of fuch an undertaking, it alluredly merits the moft ferious attention? 
and though we mutt premife, that we can by no means affent to the 
confequences the author draws, as far as they are difcoverable from 
the frit volume, we doubt nor but a pretty full account of the 
manner in which his confequences are deduced from the principles he 
lays down will be acceptable to moft of our readers. 4 

The preface contains fome good remarks on the defign of the work, 
and fome excellent rules for it’s ufe. It warns us againit precipitatg 
attempts to procuce changes in the government of.a people, in whale 


anti a 
a saeate 


$ it is neceiiary a revolution fhould previoufly take place. 

sntroduction the author inquires on what grounds a judgement COR 
cerning political revolutions is to be formed, and refolves them inte 
two, juftice and expediency. Thefe are invefticated in four feCtionse, 
In the firn he fhows, that the juitice of them is to be founded on the 


principle s of pure rectitude, and of pure morals ; and cautions us agaulls 
~~he " tal 4%, © a a Ae s ° : - - 
bx t ig OIA CK ‘ UCUUCLIONS from hiftory or experience 1A framing out, 


a 
} 
he expediency of a revolution depends on the 2g 
of the end foughe, and the adequacy of the mens employed. $3 
When the quefttons of: juftice and expediency clath, to jultice expedi- 
ency mufl cive way. § 4. Uhe difference between exoteric 

esotetic truths. “Truth is not the property of the fchools, but comma 
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Of the work itfelf the firft book relates to the juftice of revolutions. 
Chap. I. Has a people in general the right of changing it's:govems 
ment £ 4 wil {fo iciy Can rightly repole oniy On a compact between 

rs. Where the moral law leaves a man free, there is he 


sf reali 
ai > att a4 ~ 
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wholly free. He may forego the exerciie of his rights, he may 
horter it: but his own will ever remains his lawgiver; the will of 
snother cannot be a law for him, As the obligation of a compact 
grifes from the will of the contracting parties, they who formed it 
may again annul it. _ Bat what if unalterablenefs be one of it's cons 
ditions? ‘This leads to an inveitigation of the queftion: 1s: not an un- 
slterable conflitution inconfiflent with the moral law? On this the 
author obferves, the great end of fociety 1s the educating man to free~ 
dom, ‘This end has unqueitionably been promoted by the atiual 
courfe of things: but whom may we thank for it? Certainly not 
sovernments: for theiraim has been merely to get into their own hands 
all authority at home, and to extend the limits of their dominion 
abroad. ‘lo colour the latter, the pretext of the balance of power: 
was invented: a doctrine now funk fo low, at leaft in the eftimation 
of every one who reads fuch a book as this, 2s not to merit the indig- 
nation beltowed on it by our author. And where governments appa- 
rently promote the cultivation of the underflanding, they do it for 
their own private advantage: but often they evidently obftruct it, 
principally by preventing freedom of thinking, &c. » Thus, . theng. 
runs the anfwer to the queftion: a conflitution, which aims only at 
the freedom cf one, and the flavery of all the reft, cannot, con- 
fitently with the moral law, be unalterable: and if we conceive. a 


confitution, in which the fupreme end, fitting it’s members for 
the enjoyment of freedom, be purfued by the moft certain means, there. 
the gueition would be fuperfluous :* for fuch a conftitution would alter 
of itielf, one mean would fall away after another, wheel after 
whee! iid become unneceffary, till at length the machine would 
ftand fill, anc 1 no conftitution wuuld be wanting, when, the law of 
teafon becoming paramount in all, an univerfal unanimity of will 
would enfue. _ In the fecond chapter the auther purfues this fubject, 
and in the third he inquires whether the right of altering a conficution® 
be alienal le by compact, If all the citizens of a ftate have engaged by 


mutual compact to make no. alteration. in their conftitution without 
the confent of all, no number can alter the conflutution without the 
confent of the reft; bat any number may withdraw themfelves. from, 
it, whenever they fee fit. Compacts abitractedly confidered are not 
binding : without them a man is baqund to do what is right, and by 
them no man can be bound to do wrong. If one of two contracting 
parties have performed his part of the contraét, the other mult make 
him an ad: quate compenfation, if it be in his power; if it be not, the 
general rule of right is paramount in this cafe alfo. As the &ceffion 
oi any given number of citizens would tend to form a fate within the 
Rate, an imterivm ix imperio, to remove the fears.of thofe who might 
he alarined at this, our author inftances the jews, the foldiery, the 
hotulity, and the clergy, as examples of the like now cxifting: but 
Wey are little to the purpofe; for, though they form clafles apart 
fim the other citizens, &ill they are fubject to the general laws of 
the far ‘ vie 
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With this chapter the author concludes in fact all his arguments fy — 
the l arr of revolutions, and with them all the remaining pay 
of this book, which relates to the privileged orders, muft fend a 
fall. Inthe fourth chapter he maintains, that every man, who dog — 
not labour under fome natural inability, is bound to procure himfift 
neceflaries by his own perfonal exertions, and can have no right » 
command thofe of others to fupply his wants. It is true, if pri : 
of every kind were at once to be taken away, they who have long 
enjoyed them would fuffer from the deprivation. But this fuffering 
would not be great, as it would  pemee go to matters of opinion, 
and artificial wants ; the means 0 — which might be 
diminifhed, fo as to be lefs felt. The fifth chapter gives firt a 
hiftorical inquiry into the origin of the prefent european nobility, in 
which it is attempted to be proved, that it is not fo ancient as that of 
the feodal fyftem; and concludes, as might be fuppofed, with the 
obfervation, that the clafs of nobles has no claim of rght to be main 
tained, In the fixth chapter the clergy fare no better. 

It is to be obferved, that in this book not a fingle word is fad 
of the french revolution, though our author's opinion of it maybe 
eafily conjectured, 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Art. xt. Leipfic. De Dramate Graecorum comico-Satyrice, Se. On 
the fatirical Comedy of the Grecks, and particularly on the Lyt- 
erfes of Sofitheus, By H.C. Abr. Eichftadt, a.m. 8v0. 1563p 
£793. 
Though the fragment of Sofitheus, or Softbius, firft publifhed 

Cafaubon, in his Left, Theocrit., and lately republifhed by 

Heeren, in‘the feventh number of the Bid. der alten Lit. und & 

{fee our Rev. Vol. 111, p. 256], from a ms. De reser 

Bello claruerunt, with remarks, ee the und-work of this tract; 

principal object is to impart fome of i author’s opinions a 

the ancient drama: nor will it be found by any means loft » 


give it a perafal. 
Yen. Allg. Lit. Leite 


Arr. x11. Leipfic. Mr. Kindervater has publifhed the 2d aud 
laft volume of his Remarks on Cicero on the Nature of the Gods {fet 
our Rey. Vol. 1x, p. 477}. ' Car 


THEOLOG Y, 


Art, xitt. Lomdom. A new Collection of Hymns and Pfalme fet 
public and private Worfhip is thortly expected to make it’s app 
ance. The felection is made by Dr. Kippis, Dr. Rees, Mir. fei 
and Mr. Morgan, from the whole compafs of englith divine poemy? 
and will, therefore, ed forward many names befide thofe of Watth 
Doddridge, Merrick, and others, which are more generally known 
Several of the hymns are derived from fources that have hitherto bees 
little examined, and fome are original compofitions. On the whole, 
at ts prefumed, that there will be found fuch a variety in the " 
as will recommend it to confiderable notice, aad probably occafion i$ 
being introduced into various congregations, a 





; 


